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DOUBLE TABLEAUX IN GREEK TRAGEDY 


H. L. TRACY 


HATEVER MAY HAVE BEEN the nature 

of the ritual from which Tragedy 
arose, the basic form of early drama 
may be readily surmised. It was a com- 
bination of chorus and comment. 

It is important to keep in mind the 
mutual dependence of these two ele- 
ments: song and expository speech. 
“Tragedy began,” says Bywater, 
“when the author of the. dithyramb 
came forward with an ‘improvisation,’ 
i.e. with a rhesis or spoken statement.’’1 
Bywater refers also to the ‘‘two great 
constituents of the Greek drama, a 
spoken part and a sung part,’’ an ac- 
tor and a chorus. He believes that the 
prologue and speech introduced (ac- 
cording to Aristotle) by Thespis into 
tragedy may be identified with the ‘“‘im- 
provisations’”’ of the actor-poet which 
transformed the dithyramb into Trag- 
edy.? 

Choral songs about a personage or 
incident appear to have been the ulti- 
mate nuclei of drama; but expository 
speech was combined with the choral 
element, and supplemented it, to make 
drama the peculiar art form that it is. 

The modern reader is apt to forget, 
as indeed Aristotle sometimes appears 
to do, that the chorus was never a 
static member of the dramatic team. 
Its performance was not after the fash- 
ion of a cantata, but more like a bal- 
let with choral antiphon. Norwood goes 
so far as to say that ‘‘all lyrics were 
rendered by both song and dance.’ 
The part of the chorus, then, was both 


to express in song the feelings arising 
from the action, and in choreography to 
depict events in that action. 

‘“‘Depict”’ is the appropriate word. The 
ancient dance was by no means formal 
and abstract. It was pictorial and pro- 
grammatic. It attempted to delineate 
events in a much more literal way than 
its modern counterparts, even the most 
patently narrative ballet, would under- 
take to do. Miss Lillian Lawler’s work 
on the Greek dance has revealed clear- 
ly its lively representational nature.4 
The most vivid illustration of ancient 
dancing-technique is in a story, as- 
cribed by Athenaeus to a certain Aris- 
tocles, about Telestes, a dancer of 
Aeschylus’. Telestes understood his art 
so well that he actually brought the 
events before the eyes of the audience 
as he “danced the Seven against 
Thebes.’’5 The coryphaeus in a Greek 
tragedy, if he had anything like Teles- 
tes’ skill and an audience accustomed 
to his technique, could contribute im- 
mensely to a drama by such vivid, lit- 
eral, narrative dancing. 

Along with the chorus-dancers and 
their pictorial movements went the pro- 
logue-expositor. It appears that he too 
was no mere chronicler of information, 
but that he put on a histrionic display 
as well. He used the miming art known 
to the ancients as hupdkrisis.* There is 
a traditional association between ora- 
tory and hupokrisis, between the art of 
the speaker and that of the actor. In 
the Art of Rhetoric ascribed to Lon- 
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ginus? hupokrisis is defined as a rep- 
resentation of moods and experiences 
(pathén) and a disposition of the body 
and the tone of the voice, common to 
the speaker and the actor on the stage. 
The choral element, then, in early 
drama was not merely musical, but 
(through the dancing) vividly represen- 
tational as well; also, the prologue-com- 
mentator was not only a speaker but an 
actor who made full use of the 
hypokritic or histrionic art. 

The tragic dramas of the fifth century 
are at a stage of development when 
there is a fairly effective coordination 
among the choric-choreographic and 
the declamatory-histrionic elements — 
but only fairly effective. If we look 
closely, we may observe examples of 
imperfect assimilation, and some un- 
subtle use of these complementary 
dramatic instruments. 

For many reasons, including the me- 
chanical limitations of the Greek 
theater, an exaggerated explicitness in 
description and representational acting 
was, we think, found in ancient plays. 
The actors, by a lavish display of the 
skill that they had invented from ne- 
cessity, seemed even in their own day 
to exaggerate. Not only Plato and 
Aristotle but later commentators find 
fault with their extravagances and the 
general unseemly emphasis upon spec- 
tacular effects in the theater.* But the 
choreographic arts and spectacular de- 
vices do not concern us here as such, 
but only in so far as they indicate the 
conditions that gave rise to an ex- 
traordinary explicitness in the play- 
wrights’ efforts to bring certain effects 
before the eyes or imagination of their 
audience. One special phase of that ex- 
plicitness will now be discussed. 

When certain types of lively business 
or spectacle had to be presented, the 
ordinary resources of stage, costume 
and histrionics being found inadequate, 
recourse was made to: (a) description 
by one of the speakers on stage, with 
hupokrisis, in anticipation of the actual 
presentation; (b) miming by chorus 
and/or actor in a kind of explanatory 


tableau, with song and dance reinforc- 
ing the mimesis; (c) sometimes further 
description (and miming), as if to con- 
firm what had already been presented. 
Such double and even multiple presen- 
tations, where hypokritic description 
is confirmed by pantomime and vice 
versa, look like fossil remains of an 
early kind of drama.® 

Scenes in which the double tableau 
may have been used are to be found in 
every Greek tragedy except the two 
Iphigeneia-plays of Euripides, and Ion, 
Helen, Phoenissae, Rhesus and Cyclops. 

There are four situations in which the 
double tableau seems to occur: (1) 
when a suppliant group ci isters about 
an altar or door; (2) when complex or 
vivid business is indicated, and the au- 
dience’s imagination needs_ special 
stimulus; (3) when an unusual role, 
appearance or property needs to be in- 
dicated; (4) when spectacular effects, 
in the lack of mechanical devices, had 
to be indicated to the imagination. 

It will be observed that only in 
items (1) and (2) above is stage busi- 
ness involved. In (3) and (4) the un- 
usual features are in the department 
of the costumer or property-man or 
scene-designer. This order may be a 
fair index of the actual development of 
acting and scenic techniques. From a 
relatively static ritual, accompanied by 
strictly ad hoc liturgical dances, there 
probably developed: first, groupings 
with special importance in that they 
had a dramatic as opposed to a litur- 
gical function; second, dramatic, non- 
liturgical business and movements on 
the part of choristers and actors — both 
innovations needing to have some ex- 
pository notice and repetitive em- 
phasis. When the bold steps from 
liturgy to drama were thus taken, then 
further new dramatic uses of the phys- 
ical theater were introduced by similar 
techniques, i.e., through careful, iter- 
ated explanation by speakers and sing- 
ers to support the spectacle presented. 


(1) Suppliant groups. Aeschylus’ Sup- 
plices is the most elaborate experi- 


ment of this type. The word ‘‘experi- 
ment’’ is used because the whole play 
seems to betray some uncertainty in 
the use of the tableau, and some con- 
sequent over-emphasis. The very na- 
ture of the story, of course, made it 
necessary to prolong the effect of a 
supplicating group—an effect that in 
earlier plays may have been, and in 
later plays was, more adroitly han- 
dled. 

There are at least sixteen references 
between lines 84 and 886 to the sup- 
pliant posture of the Danaids. The first 
three occur in lyrical passages. In 84 
the thymele, a conventional feature of 
the orchestra, is defined as dramati- 
cally a sanctuary. In 120 and 131 the 
chorus refers to its own action of fall- 
ing down in supplication. After these 
general hints establishing the thymele 
as a sanctuary, Danaus in 189-93 


clinches the matter by saying that it 
is best to sit by “‘this’’ mound of the 
gods, since ‘“‘an altar is better than a 


battlement.’’ He tells the chorus to 
“go” (to the altar—surely not a great 
distance) and take up the posture of 
suppliants. At 208 the chorus say they 
want to sit near Danaus, and he an- 
swers with an ambiguous phrase that 
may mean either assent or protest. In 
224 he again bids them be seated. In 
232 (if the reading is topon, not tropon) 
he tells them to come over “to this 
place.’’ By this time the imagination 
of the dullest spectator, kindled by the 
chorus’ and the actors’ repeated refer- 
ences, must have pictured the Danaids, 
whatever their actual place and pos- 
ture before him, as clustered suppliant- 
fashion about an altar. It is important 
to notice that the lyrical and the 
dialogue references complement each 
other, and that the whole scene was 
doubtless helped out by ballet move- 
ments. 

But in case the attention should flag, 
a further series of reminders both in 
lyric and dialogue is added. In 355 the 
King of Argos refers to the suppliants’ 
posture, and in 365 to their being 
seated. When violence at the hands of 


the pursuing suitors is anticipated, the 
choristers in 423 refer to their seat, 
and in 424 to the images to which they 
are presumed to be clinging. The king 
in 482 suggests removing the suppliant 
branches to other altars. The chorus 
leave their branches ‘‘there’’ (at the 
altar?) and come over to join the king 
‘‘on a level precinct’’ (508). From here 
Danaus (713) can see the pursuing ship 
in the distance. He tells his daughters 
(731) not to forget their protection. In 
the scuffle between the girls and their 
pursuers, he tells them to leave the 
seats (852) to which they appear to 
have returned. They are later (885-86) 
reported as being dragged from the 
images to which they are once more 
clinging. 

There are scenic problems here 
which need not concern us now. For 
the present purpose, the upshot is sim- 
ple. A spectacle was being presented 
in which some features needed special 
emphasis. It had to be supported by 
descriptive notes in the dialogue, and 
also by words and movements on the 
part of the chorus-dancers. Not merely 
do we have a double presentation — pan- 
tomime eked out by dialogue—but a 
multiple set, lyrical, dialogue, lyrical 
again, dialogue again, and finally lyri- 
cal references to the same situation. 

In Eumenides there is elaborate and 
repetitious reference, in dialogue and 
lyric, to the sleeping Furies grouped 
near the shrine.!° In Oedipus Tyrannus 
Sophocles finds it necessary to use the 
same double method for the group of 
citizens gathered before the palace 
steps in the prologue. In both his 
Andromache and Troades Euripides 
takes the utmost care to put words into 
the mouth of observers and the char- 
acters themselves indicating their sup- 
pliant postures. It should be noted that 
in all cases the double-tableau method 
is used: description followed by the 
lyrical words of the participants, who 
might well perform appropriate ballet 
routines at the same time. Two sce- 
narios, as it were, are inserted into the 
text for important spectacles—one in 
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third-person description, one in first- 
comment by 


person the chorus- 
dancers. 

It is impossible to miss the urgency 
of these repeated notices of spectac'!es 
in dialogue and lyric. The playwright 
is obviously taking extreme care to se- 
cure a certain effect, viz., to invest 
the chorus unmistakably with a dra- 
matic character, to assign a role to 
those who in an earlier form of ritual- 
drama had probably been a mere Band 
of Worshippers, without personality or 
dramatic identity. In the same way the 
thymele becomes a property. Per- 
haps the traditional movements of the 
chorus, involving prayer and supplica- 
tion in an ancient ritual, grown mean- 
ingless from long repetition, needed 
now to be particularized to tell a spe- 
cial story, to make a drama instead 
of a hoary pageant. 


(2) Complex theatrical business. Soph- 
ocles’ Ajax will serve to illustrate a 
special use of double tableau. In many 
respects this play appears to archaize, 
and it may well be that Sophocles was 
deliberately or unconsciously using 
dramatic devices reminiscent of an 
earlier theater. 

There are not two, but four panels 
in which the madness of Ajax is pre- 
sented: (a) solid dialogue, about 100 
lines of description: (b) choral, over 
100 lines; (c) a briefer dialogue pas- 
sage; (d) lyrical, brief mention only. 

(a) The passage of dialogue from 1- 
133 is the curious scene involving the 
unseen or remote Athene, Odysseus 
and Ajax. The first part is prologue- 
stuff, i.e., information to those who are 
on stage and to the audience, about the 
wide setting of the events to be de- 
picted in the play. Athene’s opening 
speech hints at the behavior of Ajax 
(9-10). Odysseus’ reply gives confirma- 
tion and further detail (26-27). So does 
the ensuing conversation (42) with 
Athene. In a longer speech Athene sup- 
plies more detail (53-65) and then (66) 
says she will show Odysseus how 
things stand now, if he will stay where 


he is (68). Athene calls Ajax out, de- 
scribing him as being in the act of tying 
up his prisoners, to appear before the 
house (71-73). An elaborate protest 
from Odysseus against being con- 
fronted by Ajax serves the theatrical 
purpose of hinting that Ajax will ap- 
pear in a sort of tableau and will not 
continue his mad behavior while he is 
on stage (74-80). A dialogue between 
Ajax and Athene refers in a vague way 
to Ajax’s mad actions again (91-99). 

(b) The choral counterpart follows. 
An anapaestic, expository passage runs 
from 134 to 171. In 143-47 a brief sur- 
vey of the mad-scene occurs. Then, in 
the following stasima, we go back over 
the same ground: in 175 is an allusion 
to the slaughter of the cattle, repeated 
in the antistrophe at 185; in 191, Ajax 
hiding in his tent, and in 194, the sum- 
moning out of Ajax are described. Tec- 
messa appears in 201, and presently 
(205-207) refers to Ajax’s state of col- 
lapse. In her next speech (216-17) she 
refers again to the mad seizure during 
the night and (218-20) hints at the pres- 
ent shambles within the tent. The 
chorus (230-31) alludes again to the 
slaughter of the cattle. Then Tecmessa 
(233-44) gives a very vivid, detailed 
account of the slaughter, which could 
serve as an exact scenario for a tab- 
leau or ballet. In 259-62 she indicates 
once more that quiet has returned. 

Thus two of the four panels that deai 
in painstaking fashion with the same 
scene. The first is, as it were, from a 
prologist’s point of view, as the scene 
might be described by an onlooker. 
The second is the lively comment of 
the people involved, Tecmessa in par- 
ticular, a first-person account. There 
is of course no actual evidence to sug- 
gest that either the chorus or Tec- 
messa used any miming or ballet rou- 
tines in this part. But on general 
grounds, we should be led to suggest 
that the imagination of the audience 
was, during the choral passage at 
least, further stimulated by expres- 
sive pantomime, and that lively hupé- 
krisis might have supplied a background 


for some of the descriptive speeches. 

(c) But now the whole sequence is 
to be repeated. As if in a messenger’s 
speech, Tecmessa in 285-330 goes over 
the mad scene again (much of the re- 
peated matter will be omitted here), 
but this time she makes a fairly ob- 
vious introduction for a tableau vivant. 
At 308-10 she describes Ajax sitting in 
his tent tearing his hair. At 323 a vivid 
nin d’ alerts the imagination to pic- 
ture Ajax amid the havoc he has 
wrought. At 326 further violence is pre- 
dicted, in an obvious suggestion that we 
are shortly to see a tableau. Ajax’s 
cries are predicted and actually heard 
(335-36). At 344 the chorus asks Tec- 
messa to ‘‘open up’’ and she complies 
(346). The tableau of Ajax among the 
slain beasts continues as far as 453, 
and in 546 deictic references are made 
to the bodies. 

(d) With Ajax’s appearance the lyri- 
cal meters begin. This time there is no 
vivid scenario, but only an occasional 
hint of the tableau, when Ajax repeats 
‘ve see me’’ and the chorus re- 
fers to “this havoc,’’ and Ajax again 
describes himself as ‘‘fallen among the 
cattle’? (351, 355, 364, 375). Such is the 
method of presenting the mad-scene in 
this play.11 

Scenes from Ajax were chosen for 
illustration on account of their length 
and repetitious elaboration. Other such 
extended scenes, involving description 
followed by pantomime (as we as- 
sume) occur in Sophocles’ Electra and 
in Euripides’ Supplices.1* The only re- 
markable feature of the latter two is 
the inordinate length of the passages 
of this type, in proportion to the plays 
as a whole. The scenes from Aeschy- 
lus’ Supplices already noted in part 
may be serviceable as a further in- 
stance of explicit doubling in a scene 
of lively action. As we have noticed, 
the Danaids cowering at the altar are 
first described, then mimed. Then 
(423-886) there is great excitement 
about the suitors and their landing, and 
their attempts to drag the girls away, 


‘in descriptive words first, and then in 


lyrical. These scenes together com- 
prise about two-thirds of the play. 
Then (928) it is implied that the suit- 
ors had not been on stage at all (or 
if they had been, they had signally 
failed to keep abreast of the situation), 
since their herald declares that he will 
report to them how matters stand. It 
is hard to believe that there had been 
not even a token representation of the 
suitors on stage. Not improbably, in 
both parts of this long episode, the 
clustering at the altar and the care- 
fully designated scuffle between the 
suitors and the girls were presented as 
a ballet-scene, reinforced by explana- 
tory words before, and by lyrical 
words during, the dancing. 

Euripides’ Heracles exhibits some 
very striking features. To summarize: 
the whole section from 822-1162 is like 
a play within a play. It begins with 
a standard prologue, divided between 
Iris and Lyssa (822-73); a lyric follows 
(874-911); then comes an excited con- 
versation between the chorus and the 
messenger (912-21); then a formal 
messenger’s speech (922-1015); a lyri- 
cal commentary on the situation just 
reported (1016-88) is followed by a pas- 
sage of dialogue, to somewhat the 
same purport (1089-1162). In these var- 
ious scenes the main features of Hera- 
cles’ mad seizure are repeated —his 
frenzied manner, the killing of the chil- 
dren, and the shattering of the house. 
Special features to notice are as fol- 
lows: (a) 864 ff. Lyssa gives a general 
scenario of the mad-scene. Then she 
says, ‘‘Look, there he actually is... .”’ 
She uses the words choretso: and kat- 
aulé*so*, perhaps us metaphors, perhaps 
not. Choretio- recurs in 878, and cho- 
reuma in 892. (b) Lines 878-911, lyric, 
are a vivid, detailed scenario oi the 
mad-scene and collapse of the house. 
(c) 912-21, semi-lyrical. Rehearsal of 
the same, with little detail. (d) 922- 
1015, messenger’s speech. Rehearsal of 
the same. Much exact correspondence 
with (b), but some new matter. (e) 
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1016-88, lyric. Emotional rather than 
scenic comment. (f) 1089-1162, dia- 
logue. Repetition in a quieter vein, as 
if a return to reality were being 
marked. 

The language and the descriptions 
used, especially in 925-30, strongly sug- 
gest an outline of a dance rather than 
a report of real-life actions. Whatever 
may have been the mode of presenting 
these cumulative scenes, there is a 
great crescendo and diminuendo in the 
text. It is hard to believe that there 
was not some accompanying tableau 
with a corresponding change of pace, 
and that there was not some lively 
pantomime indicating, if not literally, 
at least by graphic impression, the 
devastating effects of Heracles’ seiz- 
ure. 

Concerning similar doublets in other 
plays, it must suffice to refer to spe- 
cial points. It puts no strain on our 
credence to think that the proclama- 
tion of Creon about a living tomb for 
Antigone (Antigone 773-80) may have 
been confirmed by a tableau vivant 
performed during the long kommos 
(781-882) and the dialogue between 
Creon and Antigone (883-943). Events 
that could have been limned in 
such a tableau are rehearsed in the 
vivid, almost Euripidean, messenger’s 
speech (1192-1243). 

In Alcestis (143-399) the heroine’s 
distraught behavior during her last 
moments is first described by the maid, 
then mimed by herself. Of the scene 
in Euripides’ Electra in which the 
death of Clytemnestra occurs (1142- 
1232) it might at least be said that it 
is singularly adapted for ballet-pres- 
entation, eked out by narrative from 
Electra (1142-46) and from a chorister 
(1172-76). 

In Medea a ‘“‘double doublet’’ occurs. 
The passages relating to the death of 
Jason’s bride and the death of the chil- 
dren, overlap in a long scene that runs 
close to 500 lines (903-1377). Arranged 
in a diagram, they could be presented 
as follows: 


Death of bride 
947-75 dialogue, anticipatory. 


978-85 lyric, lively references to bride’s 
death. 


1003, 1065-66 dialogue, Medea’s speech 
like a messenger’s speech with vivid 
description; n.b. kai common 
formula to point to something actually 
appearing on stage. 


1136-1230 dialogue, messenger’s vivid 
description. 


Death of children 
903-31 dialogue, anticipatory. - 
968 dialogue, anticipatory. 
976, 992, 997 lyric, references to chil- 
dren’s death. 


1005-18 dialogue, more references. 

1019-80, esp. 1040, dialogue, lively de- 
scriptions. 

1109-11 lyric, brief references. 


1236-50 dialogue, Medea nerving her- 
self, many vivid words. 


1253-81 lyric, tableau, cries, etc. 


1311-77 etc., dialogue, many back refer- 
ences. 


It will be noted that the bride’s 
death is thrice presented in very pic- 
torial words, in a chorus, in a brief 
but telling insert in Medea’s long 
speech, and in the messenger’s speech 
where a wealth of detail is given. The 
explicitness of the long speech would 
suggest that here, as in many other 
places in Greek tragedy, the poet has 
provided stage-directions and choreo- 
graphic outline in the libretto itself. 

The children’s death is carefully and 
repetitiously built up in anticipation; 
then Medea’s soliloquy is a lively sce- 
nario, followed by a lyrical passage 
which would appear to have been ac- 
companied by a mime of the murder. 
It is incredible that there would be no 
movement, that the dancers merely 
stood looking at the door and crying 
out ineffectually as terrible events oc- 
curred off-stage. If a man could 
“dance the Seven against Thebes,”’ 


surely the corps de ballet in Medea 
would do something more ambitious 
than stand by wringing their hands. 


(3) Unusual role or appearance. It 
will be sufficient to summarize the sug- 
gestions to be offered under this head- 
ing. A Greek tragic character often, by 
repeated self-description, brings to the 
attention of the audience special fea- 
tures of costume or appearance, e.g., 
Electra’s poor dress and servile status 
in Euripides’ Electra (prologue, pas- 
sim). Often such self-description is 
enough. In other cases, a doublet seems 
to be used, after the fashion we have 
been discussing. So it is with Darius’ 
ghost (Persae 620 ff.), with the dishevel- 
led Xerxes returning from defeat (833 
ff.), with the winged chariots of the 
Oceanids and Oceanus (Prometheus 
115, etc.), with Io’s gadfly and semi- 
bovine appearance (567, etc.), with Elec- 
tra’s and the chorus’ garb and para- 
phernalia of mourning (Choephoroe 11, 
17, etc.), and with the identification 
and description of the Furies in the 
whole prologue of Eumenides. So it is 
with the disease and helplessness of 
Philoctetes (Philoctetes 675-737), with 
Polydorus’ ghostly apparition (Hecuba 
26-48, 52-89), and with the Bacchic re- 
galia of Teiresias and Cadmus and 
Pentheus (Bacchae 176-363, 821-980). 

To a modern playgoer it does not at 
first glance appear that there is any- 
thing very difficult in this series of 
scenes to represent by actual property 
or costume on the stage. It would ad- 
mittedly be easy to depict an actual 
divinity by insignia made familiar to 
the audience already by hymn and 
statue and painting; or to depict a hero 
like Heracles with traditional regalia; 
or to depict ordinary human beings in 
straight-forward roles. But the minor, 
yet dramatically important, deviations 
from the norm, as in the instances just 
quoted, might well escape attention. 
Hence the careful assurance that they 
be noticed, and the combined use of 
description and miming to emphasize 
them adequately. 


(4) Special scenic effects. It is ob- 
viously in the nature of drama that 
much of the action has to take place 
only in the imagination of the specta- 
tor. On the Greek stage, the mechanical 
assistance must be little or none. But 
the double-exposure — description con- 
firmed by miming — once more seems to 
be used. The cataclysm at the end of 
Prometheus is described in advance 
(1015 ff.), and then Prometheus in lyr- 
ical measures, and the chorus possibly 
in some lively tableau, indicate its on- 
slaught ‘‘in deed and no longer in 
word.’’ The multiple references to the 
storm at the end of Oedipus Coloneus 
(1456-1606) are to the same effect. The 
collapse of Pentheus’ house (Bacchae 
586-606) and Heracles’ house (Heracles 
905, etc.) is similarly noticed. The spec- 
tators’ imagination would be all the 
more easily aroused as these scenes 
showed not necessarily unfamiliar in- 
cidents in a legend known to them al-' 
ready. But for the purposes of the play, 
they needed emphasis, however inevi- 
table they were. It may be remarked 
that the theory of a presentation in bal- 
let of the fall of Pentheus’ house, if it 
has nothing else to recommend it, at 
least comfortably disposes of scenic dif- 
ficulties in Bacchae for which, as every 
student knows, other ingenious and 
tenuous explanations have been offered. 

Our ideas of the spectacle in a Greek 
theater, derived mostly from the bare 
libretti that now survive, are probably 
over-conventional. We tend to think of 
a Greek tragedy as a bleak, rhetorical 
presentation. We are apt to read our 
libretti as we would read the score cf 
a symphony we had never heard played. 
There may well have been much more 
free invention on the producers’ part 
than any surviving evidence suggests. 
One of the scholiasts on Euripides 
(Orestes 57) criticizes the actors of his 
time for ‘“‘showing Helen entering with 
trophies (from Troy) early (in the 
day).’’ Wilamowitz thought the refer- 
ence to be to a pageant in which Helen 
entered, with booty and captives, dur- 
ing the prologue. Malzan thinks of a 
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pageant before the prologue.!% In any 
case it was a spectacular display over 
and above anything called for in the 
libretto. The comment quoted comes 
from a time long after Euripides, of 
course. But we cannot demonstrate that 
fifth-century producers did not some- 
times indulge their fancy too. Greek 
tragedy was not necessarily austere at 
all times. Nor were the other arts as 
coldly classical as they are popularly 
imagined to have been. 

To summarize: assuming that a lively 
spectacle, especially on the part of 
dancers and ‘actors, was permissible 
and regular on the Greek stage, and 
bearing in mind the mechanical defi- 
ciencies of the Greek theater, we make 
the following suggestions. Many scenic 
problems yield no satisfactory solu- 
tion if we think of acting, speech, sing- 
ing, and dancing as isolated from one 
another. The Greek dance was extra- 
ordinarily pictorial and evocative. In 
many cases where the resources of 
spoken word and mechanical equip- 
ment fell short, the corps de ballet was 
used in close conjunction with the actor 
for vivid effects. In scenic emergencies, 
description and pictorial ballet were 
coupled in a double tableau. Whatever 
the ‘“‘origin’’ of Greek tragedy, a part- 
nership of singers, dancers and de- 
claimers is consistent with anything we 
know of its traditional form. The scenes 
discussed in this paper may contain fos- 
silized remains of earlier theatrical pro- 
cedures in which the singer-dancer and 
the declaimer-actor were obliged to 
help each other in a much more obvious 
way than was necessary in the de- 
veloped theater of the fifth century. 


Queen’s University 


NOTES 


1Ingram Bywater, Aristotle on the Art of 
Poetry (Oxford, 1909) on Poetics 4. 17 (1449a11). 

2 Ibid. pp. 134-35. Some tantalizing hints of the 
form of archaic tragedy occur in: Arist. Rhet. 
3. 1. 3, where poets are described as having acted 
(hupekrinonto) their own tragedies at first; Plut. 
Solon 29, where S. saw Thespis “hupokrinémenon, 
‘as the ancient custom was’’; Pollux 4.123, where 


reference is made to a table on which, before 
Thespis, one would mount and answer the choris- 
ters; Etym. Mag. 458. 30, where there is men- 
tion of a table on which people stood and sang in 
the fields, when tragedy had not yet achieved its 
form. 


3 Gilbert Norwood, Greek Tragedy, 
(London, 1938) p. 78. 

4E.g., in TAPA 85 (1954) 148-58. Pollux 4. 96-101 
indicates words appropriate to dancing, such as 
expressive, lucid, clear, epideictic; and speaks of 
dances of a distinctly narrative or expository 
nature, representing Theseus escaping from the 
Labyrinth, or the postures of tragic messengers 
(very relevant to the theme of this paper), and 
a dithyrambic dance which imitated men caught 
stealing. 


5 Quoted in Herman Bucholtz, Die Tanzkunst 
des Euripides (Leipzig, 1871) p. 4. B. thinks the 
reference is to the leader of a chorus, not to 
a ballet. 


6 Arist. Rhet. 2. 8. 14 links hupdkrisis in general 
with the gestures, tones and costumes by which 
declaimers of pathetic pieces make themselves 
more pitiable. In 3.1.4 and 3.1.89 there are 
allusions to the exaggerated histrionics that were 
fashionable in A.’s time. 


7 Spengel-Hammer, Rhetores Graeci 1. 194-96. 

8 An interesting survey of the battle between 
the literary critics and the theatrical folk may be 
found in W. Malzan, De Scholiis Euripideis 
(Darmstadt, 1908) especially pp. 23-29. 


§Cf. Hamlet 3.2. There is first a dumb-show, 
then a prologue with a repetition of the action 
with words. “‘Belike this show,’’ says Ophelia, 
“imports the argument of the play."’ Such doub- 
lets are not uncommon in early European drama. 
Modern readers may need to bear in mind: that 
it is a mistake to expect in Greek drama an in- 
violate dramatic illusion, in particular a sharp 
distinction between action represented and action 
described; that the traditional view of Greek 
stage and orchestra as strictly separate areas 
will not hold; in many of the scenes discussed 
here orchestra and stage had to rally to each 
other's aid often. 


10 The scholia on Aesch. Eum. 47 and 64 give 
more than a hint of dependence between the ad- 
vance description of the Furies-scene and the 
actual depiction; the words deutéra phantasia in 
the scholiast’s mind are associated with an 
eccyclema on which an 6psis tragiké- is shown; 
but whether the eccyclema was originally used 
or not, the scholiast sees clearly what we are 
here trying to describe — the conjunction of a 
descriptive with an active presentation. 


11 The writer of the ancient hypothesis to Ajaz 
is puzzled by the repetitions; his solution is a 
bit neat and quadratic. It is curious, by the way, 
that he picks out a “large ram” to be mistaken 
for Odysseus: a careless reminiscence of the 
Odyssey? a reminiscence of some actual tableau 
he had seen, in which the producer had exercised 
his fancy and used a specially large ram? a 
stage tradition of large rams in connection with 
Odysseus? 

12Soph. Elec. 88-243; 
Heracleidae 48-128, 602-35. 


13 Ulrich v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Einleitung 
in die griechische Tragédie (Berlin, 1907) p. 
152, n. 62. Cf. Malzan (see note 8) p. 19. 
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THE VALUE OF LATIN 


WE ARE DELIGHTED to feature this excellent 
material gathered and issued by the stu- 
dents of Latin at Princeton (N.J.) High 
School under the imaginative direction of 
Mrs. Alan D. Richards and her staff. 

Testimonials are no panacea. But at the 
present moment, grave educational issues 
are under public debate, and the role of 
foreign-language study is a prominent topic. 
Happily, such attention will probably im- 
prove the climate for this study, and all 
language teachers will applaud. Unhappily, 
one strong note in the debate is a preoc- 
cupation with the “tool” function of lan- 
guages, particularly spoken tongues. There- 
fore, classicists must be energetic, artic- 
ulate, and alert to effective arguments for 
their valid case. 

Here follows the letter-form which the stu- 
dents used as a guide in their soliciting: 


“Dear 
“Much is being said today concerning 
the value of a liberal-arts education. Not 
only does it have a cultural value, but 
also there are very definite practical con- 
tributions from such a field of study. 

“We students of Latin in Princeton High 
School are planning to print a pamphlet 
about the real value of the study of Latin, 
a very important part of a liberal-arts 
education. 

“In order to secure material for this 
project we are sending letters to prominent 
people asking them to write a statement 
or a short letter about the value of the 
study of Latin. We expect to give copies 
of this pamphlet to the students of the 
Latin department, to their parents and 
friends, to the eighth grade students who 
will be entering the Latin classes, and to 
others in the community who may be inter- 
ested. 

“We feel that the opinions of people suc- 
cessful in various fields will be of great 
value to us. We shall be very happy to 
have your assistance in making this proj- 
ect a success... 


Here are forty-nine of the sixty-five ex- 
cerpts from replies included in the pam- 
phlet: 


GOVERNMENT 


THe Wuite House, Washington, D.C. 
Frederic Fox, Special Assistant. 


The President was glad to learn of the 
work of the students of Princeton High 
School. Their interest in Latin, one of the 
classic disciplines, is a splendid sign of 
their determination to develop their intel- 
lectual capacities to the full. 


Ricuarp Nrxon, Vice-President, 
Washington, D.C. 


This is just a note to thank you for your 
recent letter telling me about the project 
you and your fellow Latin students have 
undertaken. 

I was especially pleased that you wanted 
my thoughts on the value of studying Latin, 
since it was one of my favorite subjects 
when I was in high school, and I studied it 
for four years. 

In my opinion those courses were ex- 
tremely valuable to me in the development 
of logical thinking and in giving me a bet- 
ter understanding of English grammatical 
construction. 

I hope you and the future students at 
Princeton High School derive as much 
pleasure and benefit from your study of 
Latin as I did. 


ELEANOR ROOSEVELT, United Nations. 


In answer to your letter, I found Latin 
extremely valuable as a root language. It 
made it easier for me to Jearn other lan- 
guages such as French, Italian, and 
Spanish. Where I have not mastered these 
languages I have tried to learn to read 
them, and my Latin has always been a 
valuable help. 


Ratpu J. Buncue, Director of Trusteeship, 
United Nations. 


In response to your question about the 
value of Latin, I may say only that I have 
a limited knowledge of it, and I have often 
wished that I had been better trained in it 
during my schooling. It is useful to know. 
It seems to me that there has been of late 


a regrettable trend in American education 
to force off the curriculum those subjects 
which do not have a readily demonstrable 
practical contribution to make to our prag- 
matic way of life. The adolescent mind is 
hardly in a position to know what field of 
study is best suited to its particular tex- 
ture, and the teacher must assume the re- 
sponsibility first of explaining the intrinsic 
value of a cultural subject as over against 
a more practical one and at the same time 
of influencing the student to follow an ac- 
ademic programme which the teacher feels 
to be most consonant with the eventual 


interest and capabilities of that particular - 


student’s mind. 


Marcaret Cuase SMITH, 
United States Senate. 


Although Latin is a dead language that 
is not used in these modern times, it never- 
theless has a most basic and important 
place in the curriculum of our high schools 
and colleges. There are two principal pur- 
poses of Latin. First, it is the basic lan- 
guage for the Romance languages such as 
Italian, Spanish, French, Portuguese, and 
Roumanian. Second, it is a basic trainer 
in the development of the art of logic and 


reasoning. In this way it trains us to be 
better thinkers and clearer thinkers. 


SHERMAN Apams, Assistant to the President, 
Washington, D.C. 


The rewards from the study of Latin are 
the enduring kind, and the kind that bring 
the deepest satisfactions people can have. 

These are some of the values I see in 
Latin studies: a much fuller understanding 
of the English language than you could 
ever gain otherwise, and therefore a greater 
skill in the use of our language; a finer ap- 
preciation of Roman civilization, with all 
its profound meaning to Western civiliza- 
tion and to our appreciation of our problems 
today; a higher power of concentration, 
the key to accomplishment in most fields; 
a head start in the study of the many other 
languages which are rooted in Latin; and 
an extension of knowledge into the many 
fields in which Latin still plays an im- 
portant role, as for instance law. 

To sum up, the value you ask about is 
mainly one of better understanding and the 
development of abilities that will be useful 
throughout your life. I would add one other 
thought: that Latin is a stern taskmaster 
is no small contribution to you and to our 
country’s future in these times that place 
such importance on well disciplined minds. 


M. B. Fotsom, Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, 
Washington, D.C. 


As you know, the Roman culture became 
the foundation of European civilization, and 
was carried to America by the English, 
French, Spanish, Portuguese, and others. 

There are great historical and philosophi- 
cal truths to be learned from the study of 
past cultures. Knowledge of Latin is one 
of the keys to an understanding of our 
Roman heritage. In architecture, law, med- 
icine, government, engineering, and many 
other fields, Roman influences may be easi- 
ly identified. 

The Roman alphabet, which we use today, 
is among the great contributions of that 
civilization. Much of our English vocabulary 
is derived from Latin, either directly or 
indirectly, and we still use a variety of 
Latin words, phrases, mottoes, and abbre- 
viations. 


J. Epcar Hoover, 
US. Department of Justice, 
Washington, D.C. 


Over the centuries, the study of Latin has 
brought to students everywhere the great 
culture of Rome. Here is where the student 
learns about Caesar, Cicero, and Virgil. Not 
only does studying Latin do much to 
broaden the cultural outlook of the student, 
but it enables him to better gain a mastery 
of the English language through the fre- 
quent classical word derivations he en- 
counters. Every American should take pride 
in learning how to express himself more 
effectively in his own ‘native tongue, both 
orally and through writing, and the study 
of Latin is one of the best ways to accom- 
plish this aim. In my opinion, the study of 
Latin is not antiquated but holds great value 
for all who would like to learn. - 


L. G. DERTHICK, 
U.S. Commissioner of Education, 
Washington, D.C. 


Since Latin is a highly inflected language 
it forces attention on (1) the precise mean- 
ings of sentences and (2) the patterns of 
prefixing, suffixing, and compounding basic 
stems of words. English includes a vast 
body of words of Latin origin, and there- 
fore our English vocabulary is better under- 
stood when we acquire a stock of common 
Latin word-stems. 

Not only do we understand our own lan- 
guage better through the study of Latin, 
but we make also a direct contact with the 
civilization that is historically central in the 


development of Western European, and thus 
American, culture. Our artistic and literary 
inheritances from the past are certainly 
worthy of study. 


Roeert B. MeEyNeR, Governor, 
State of New Jersey. 


It was odd that your letter should arrive 
when it did. It came when a good part of 
the country’s best brains was taking a crit- 
ical look at our educational curriculum. Is 
our high school diet too soft,? many people 
wondered. Without passing judgement on 
this question—for I am no expert—styles in 
high school courses have changed markedly 
over the past 25 years, and what some 
critics see as a “softening” of the curric- 
ulum seems to have been directly related 
to the decline of Latin as a required or 
elective subject. 

I am for Latin. It is, to the study of the 
liberal arts, what anatomy is to medicine. 
It is a good disciplinarian, a good toughener 
of the mind; a companion to algebra and 
the geometries in this regard. It imposes a 
respect for rules and for logical process, 
but it does not bind the imagination. 
Horace still invites translation. 

One trouble with Latin is that it is not 
easy to “sell” to students, faced with a 
choice between it and, say, Journalism. 
Latin’s benefits don’t evidence themselves 
overnight. The Latin student will find it 
difficult in later life to write or speak a 
sloppy sentence; he’ll have a waltz through 
the grammar of Romance languages. He 
will have a _ perspective, too, that will 
broaden him and his views. The incidental 
benefits—the fine' points of rhetoric and the 
knowledge of word structure—are so much 
icing on the cake. Finally, he will have 
learned one of life’s great lessons—that 
nothing worthwhile comes easy. 


Matcotm S. Forses, 
New Jersey State Senate. 


I certainly agree that a liberal arts ed- 
ucation is vital, especially in this age of 
sputniks and missiles. For one example, it 
is only through such a broad education that 
we can be sure of being the master of 
science and not its slave. 

In re Latin, it may well be a dead lan- 
guage but it is alive with exactness (e.g., 
in such professions as law, medicine, min- 
istry, etc.). We use it and see it every day 
in a variety of forms ranging from foot- 
notes to the above abbreviations. The lan- 
guage has its obvious value of teaching us 
the form, the style, and the grammar of 
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our own language, as well as teaching us 
the meanings and derivations of thousands 
of words in common usage. But it has 
an even deeper value because it connects 
us with ancient times and because it helps 
provide the continuity of the life we now 
cali Western Civilization. 


EDUCATION 


Rosert F. GouEEN, President, 
Princeton University. 


It is often said that Latin is a “dead 
language.” On the contrary, it is very 
much alive, and we should perhaps speak 
rather of “dead students,” and in some in- 
stances, I fear, “dead teachers.” 

In the first place, the Latin language is 
embedded in the very fabric of our own 
language and literature, not to mention the 
“Romance” languages and literatures of 
the peoples of Western Europe and of South 
America. One who would learn to use the 
English language with precision or to enjoy 
its graces should have some knowledge of 
Latin as one of its essential components. 
As I have implied, such knowledge can aid 
him, too, in learning to understand and talk 
with the people of other nations who today 
make up our western world. Secondly, the 
Roman historians, pdets, orators, and phi- 
losophers have given enduring expression to 
some of the highest thoughts and aspira- 
tions of the human race. A full appreciation 
of their thought and style can come only 
from reading them in their own tongue. 

Together with our Judaeo-Christian herit- 
age, our heritage from Greece and Rome 
forms a living stream which has shaped 
our civilization. Today an educated man in 
the fullest sense is one whose knowledge 
of his own heritage makes possible a wider 
vision and a deeper understanding. A study 
of Latin provides a key which can open the 
door to such vision and understanding. 


Mutuicent C. McIntosu, President, 
Barnard College. 


The study of Latin disciplines the mind, 
gives an excellent groundwork for the study 
of other languages, and makes an important 
period of the world’s history come alive for 
students through the literature of that pe- 
riod. Also, more than any other study, the 
study of Latin gives students an understand- 
ing of the English language. There is prob- 
ably no better training for a would-be 
writer, since so many words we use today 
are derived from Latin sources. Students 
of government and law find that many of 
our legal practices stem from Roman laws 


and customs; students of medicine find a 
knowledge of Latin useful in comprehending 
medical terminology; and students of west- 
ern culture find in the history of ancient 
Rome the basis of many of our present-day 
ideas, ideals, and attitudes. Above all, it 
seems to me that the study of Latin can 
and should give us a respect for the ac- 
cumulated knowledge of the past and a 
realization that we owe a great debt to those 
who have gone before us. 


Marcaret Cuiapp, President, 
Wellesley College. 


The study of Latin combines training in a 
language which is fundamental to our own, 
and an understanding of literature and civ- 
ilization basic to our modern culture. It 
is thus an efficient means of furthering two 
important goals of education at once. Abil- 
ity to communicate through language and 
intelligent perspective, to which the study 
of Latin contributes, are both imperative 
needs in dealing with the problems which 
confront us today. 


Joun E. Burcuarp, Dean of Humanities, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


True familiarity with either of the great 
classic languages yields many benefits. 
Each has had a profound effect upon our 
own language. I must enter one caveat. It 
applies to any foreign language. The value 
is slight or even none if our knowledge is 
smattering. It increases geometrically with 
increased command. Anything resembling 
command is unlikely to be achieved in less 
than four years of conventional study. 
I do not mean this to be discouraging to 
anyone in high school who does not expect 
to go to college. Such a person needs four 
years of Latin even more. Four years of 
Latin intensively and imaginatively used 
can leave a glowing memory. I have fol- 
lowed this line myself as a young man and 
have never regretted it. I have believed in 
this strongly enough to have proffered the 
same frame of reference to my sons. I am 
sure that they, too, will never regret it. 


LAWRENCE H. CHAMBERLAIN, Dean, 
Columbia College, Columbia University. 


Latin is indeed a valuable subject for the 
prospective college student to possess. We 
have found that students in the liberal arts 
who have had two or three years prepara- 
tion in Latin are in a better position to 
profit from their modern language instruc- 
tion and from their work in the Humanities, 


than those who have had no founding in 
Latin. Latin is certainly not a popular s‘1b- 
ject in American education today, but its 
piace in the liberal education of the twen- 
tieth century man is undeniably secure. 


Car.Los Baker, Chairman, 
Department of English, 
Princeton University. 


Millions of people get through life without 
Latin, or in fact, without a knowledge of 
much of anything else. It all depends upon 
how much you want life to hold for you. 
You can fish in shallow waters, or you can 
fish for bigger game in deeper waters. If 
you don’t have Latin, with all the additional 
understanding of life and people and litera- 
ture and the past that the study of Latin 
has to offer, eventually then, your fishline 
is that much shorter. You are a bent-pin 
fisherman, using a yard or so of cotton 
twine to fish with, and you can’t expect to 
catch much. If you do have Latin, your line 
of communication is infinitely lengthened. 
It’s a long stout cord wound up on your 


reel, and it will go down where the big 


game-fish lurk—by which I mean the great 
things that a great civilization full of great 
men set down for us to read. 


Harwoop L. Cups, Professor, 
Department of Politics, 
Princeton University. 

There is no better way to approach lan- 
guage study in general than via Latin. Just 
as it is important for students of science to 
know how to conduct experiments, so it is 
important for students of languages ac- 
tually to practice the art and science of 
translation. There are few subjects which 
give students better training in precise. 
clear thinking. A good course in Latin... 
is an excellent antidote to sloppy habits of 
study and thought. 


SCIENCE 


Hans F. Panorsky, Physicist, 
National Defense Research; 
California Institute of Technology; 


Los Alamos. 


Knowledge of Latin aids in the under- 
standing of our own language. The meaning 
of a rare word becomes obvious for one 
who has never seen the word before. More- 
over, knowledge of Latin is extremely help- 
ful in spelling. I myself have benefited 
greatly by the fact that I studied Latin 
before any other language foreign to me— 
even before I studied English. 


Hans F. WINTERKORN, 

Professor of Soil Physics, 
Department of Civil Engineering, 
Princeton University. 

Latin grammar is a very important tool 
to precise qualitative thinking. Perhaps it 
is the most important tool and the only 
way in which one can supplement the 


‘“‘black and white’’ way of thinking of math- 
ematics. Much of our present confusion is, 
in the opinion of the writer, due to the 
fact that our leaders have not enjoyed the 
mental discipline of a good course in Latin. 


E. Browne Harvey, Professor, 
Department of Biology, 
Princeton University. 


I consider that a person is not educated 
without Latin. For anyone interested in any 
phase of science: chemistry, physics, bi- 
ology, medicine, it is absolutely necessary 
to have a knowledge of Latin in order to 
understand the terminology. My knowledge 
of Latin, which I studied for eleven years 
at school, college, and university, has been 
of great value in my scientific work (Greek 
also). English is a fine language and is 
rapidly becoming the universal language. 
It is much more picturesque and meaning- 
ful with a background of Latin. 


LAW 


Dean AcHESON, Lawyer, 
Covington and Burling, 
Washington, D.C. 


You ask about the value of the study of 
Latin. Education, I suppose, is to help 
us think, know, understand, and convey 
thought. Language is the fundamental tool. 
Latin is one of the foundations of most 
western languages. The better one knows 
his language and its roots, the better able 
one is to know, understand, and convey 
one’s thoughts. 


Harotp R. Mepina, Judge, 
United States Court of Appeals, 
New York City. 


Of all the humanistic studies, the most 
important by far is Latin. It not only helps 
to train the mind, but it provides a solid 
foundation for correct and graceful use of 
the spoken as well as the written word. 
It is only by speaking or writing that one 
can convey ideas to another. There lies 
the path to power and preferment. 


RicHAarRD HARTSHORNE, Judge, 
Essex County Court, 
Newark, N.J. 


As a judge, I have found Latin indis- 
pensable. The origin of much of our law 
is the “Law Merchant” originating in 
Rome. Both this and Latin maxims I use 
constantly in the law. 


LitTLETON GrRooM, Lawyer, 
Vice-President and Secretary of the 
Calmar Steamship Corp. 


So valuable has been the study of Latin 
to me that, were I to live my life again 
and know what I know, I would not hesitate 
to spend four years of high school in the 
study of Latin. and that regardless of its 
difficulty. 


BANKING 


BERNARD M. Barucu, Financier, 
New York City, N.Y. 


There is too little discipline, mental and 
physical, in our life—especially in educa- 
tional institutions. Also there is not enough 
conciseness in thought. There is too much 
emphasis upon information, making quiz 
kids of everyone. What we want is trained 
minds to take up any subject and resolve 
its complexities. I believe Latin has a very 
high value. Furthermore, I believe it 
gives a cultural background for which 
there is no substitute. 


BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 


CHARLES SCRIBNER, JR., President, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, Publishers. 


For a young person today there are so 
many things to study, so much to learn 
that naturally one wonders where and how 
one can spend one’s time most wisely. 
Very few people know just what the future 
will hold in store for them, what they will 
be called upon to do, or which way their 
interests will turn. That is why the best 
education is the one which serves as the 
best foundation for a wide range of pur- 
suits, one that gives you the most freedom 
for your own future. If you build this foun- 
dation very badly you are almost sure to 
suffer for it later, and of course you are 
not likely then to have a chance to start 
all over again. 

Latin is an ideal subject to build right 
into the foundation of your education. Peo- 
ple often say it is a dead language on the 
ground it is not spoken anywhere. This is a 
tiresome argument. They might as well 


announce that Shakespeare is a dead poet 
and ask why people read his plays. Latin 
has stayed very much alive through the 
ages and although it does not live on as 
the spoken tongue of any country, the 
world of antiquity to which it opens the 
door has remained a living thing in the 
minds of educated people in every country. 
Many, and in some periods most, of the 
great works in the course of western civil- 
ization were accomplished by creative 
artists and thinkers who were steeped in 
the classics. They assumed that their pub- 
lic knew their classics too. So if you are 
not familiar with the ancient world, its 
language and culture, you are going to 
miss a great part of what creative indi- 
viduals of later times were saying and see 
only a part of what they were trying to do. 
On the basis of a knowledge of ancient 
literature you can proceed to acquire a 
rich appreciation of the literature of later 
centuries, but you are bound to miss a 
great deal otherwise. Latin is only a dead 
study insofar as you are not alive to it. 

I think there is another good reason for 
studying Latin, but this reason is not as 
easy to explain as the first. It has to do 
with thinking clearly. Some people have 
argued that because Latin is a difficult 
subject students “strengthen” their minds 
in studying it and later find other studies 
easier. But this argument might apply to 
doing a cross-word puzzle every day. I 
doubt if that would prove very useful. 

I believe that the study of Latin does 
have an overall strengthening effect on 
your mind but for a different reason from 
its difficulty. If you are born in this coun- 
try you speak English and write English 
and, if you think about it, you think in 
English. In a way you are immersed in 
your native language just the way a fish 
is in water, and any other language will 
seem artificial. Now it is not altogether a 
good thing to be totally immersed in a 
language in this way if you want your mind 
to grow as freely as it can. 

The splendid thing about studying Latin 
is that you have to “step outside” your 
own language into another language in 
which ideas are expressed quite differently 
(much too differently it seems at first). 
You never get quite as far away from 
English in studying French or Spanish or 
German. To step outside your own lan- 
guage in this way does not weaken your 
command of it. On the contrary, you learn 
how to use it in ways you might never 
have hit upon otherwise. You understand 
more clearly how to express certain ideas 


and thereby you are able to think with 
greater power and accuracy than before. 
Mastering Latin will help you master Eng- 
lish and will free your mind from life-long 
confinement within your own language. 

One final thought about studying Latin: 
make sure you do not stop half-way! I 
can think of nothing sadder than to have 
spent a year or so learning the language 
and then not using it to read the great 
works to which it opens the door. This 
seems to me a little like a person spend- 
ing weeks in learning how to operate a 
telescope but never looking through it at 
the skies. You must give this wonderful 
study a fair chance to enrich your whole 
life in all the ways I know it can. 


Henry Forp II, President, 
Ford Motor Company. 


Although I had only a limited experience 
with Latin during my own school days, I 
consider it basic to a thorough and well- 
grounded liberal education. To study Latin 
is to gain a deeper insight into the great 
classical culture we have inherited and a 
better understanding of the ways in which 
we live today. 

Latin also offers invaluable training in 
the grammar and syntax of our own lan- 
guage. Anyone who has had two years or 
more of Latin should be able to read and 
express himself much more readily and 
fluently than those who have not had that 
background training. I'm very much in 
favor of the study of Latin. 


Benson Forp, Dearborn, Michigan. 


As I look back on my study of Latin, I 
wish I had spent more time on my assign- 
ments. I believe that Latin helped me with 
word structure and grammatical construc- 
tion. Latin gave me a basis for understand- 
ing English. Through Latin I developed an 
appreciation of Roman civilization and an 
insight into the classics. 


Wuitney Eastman, Vice-President (Retired), 
General Mills, Inc. 


I am strongly in favor of high school 
Latin. My opinion is fortified by long expe- 
rience. Latin has always been very helpful 
to me in English and Public Speaking. I 
have a deep sense and appreciation of its 
value. 


Invinc W. MersuHon, 
Hubbard Agency, Princeton; 
Secretary of the Board of Education. 


I shall always cherish the memory of 
my study of Latin. It was not an easy 


subject for me at the start, but with the 
heip of my excellent teachers I learned to 
love it, and the dividends on the time in- 
vested in it have been constant throughout 
my business life. I am a business man, 
and the four years I studied Latin have 
proved to be of inestimable value to me 
all through my business life. It is to be 
regretted that many so-called liberal arts 
colieges no longer require Latin for ad- 
mission, and some short sighted secondary 
school men fail to stress the cultural and 
disciplinary value of its study. It is my 
opinion, however, that a secondary school 
without a strong Latin department is not 
worthy of a very high community rating. 


LITERATURE 


James THuRBER, Author, 
West Cornwall, Conn. 


For years I have deplored American in- 
difference to the teaching of Latin, often 
raising my voice and sometimes pounding 
the table. I took six years of Latin, and so 
did my wife, and we could both quote 
Caesar and Catullus when we argue, but 
we don’t. Still, our study of Latin helps to 
sharpen our English and, in writing let- 
ters or stories, perfect our spelling. The 
study of Latin is excellent training for any- 
body, and is invaluable to writers, and 
even editors. 

Tne teacher I had in first year Latin 
and Caesar at East High School in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, was Miss Alice D. Hare and, 
until six years after I was graduated in 
1913, I had the honor of having made the 
highest grades in tests and final examina- 
tion of any of her students. Then along 
came one Albert Kornfeld and he passed 
me at a dog trot. He is now, I think, 
editor of House and Garden. 

I hope you cun help restore Latin to the 
place it deserves in our educational sys- 
tem. Hoc est in votis. 


Mary Cuase, Author, 
Northampton, Mass. 


I really can’t imagine what my life would 
have been without my early study of Latin. 
What fun it was, what hard work, what a 
wonderful sense of accomplishment! It un- 
folded a new world to me, filled with the 
excitement of ancient stories, of immortal 
men, women, and children, of beautiful 
lines of poetry and prose. What was almost 
more thrilling, it revealed my own lan- 
guage to me as I had never before known 
it. I could never have learned to write 


English without my knowledge of Latin. 

I’m deeply sorry for every girl and every 
boy who doesn’t begin and continue its 
fascinating study. 


JOURNALISM 


Joun Kieran, Columnist. 


I believe firmly that there is a practical 
as well as a cultural advantage in studying 
Latin, especially for those whose success 
in life depends in any considerable part on 
how well they speak or write the English 
language. A groundwork in Latin definitely 
aids the writer or speaker of English be- 
cause of the consequent greater knowledge 
of the true meaning of words through 
their derivations. Also, one who is familiar 
at all with the Latin classics is bound 
to be influenced to some extent by those 
wonderful models: balanced prose, noble 
verse, terse phrasing, and stately sen- 
tences. The study of Latin may be— 
though it need not be—drudgery to the high 
school boy or girl, but the knowledge of 


Latin is not only an aid but a delight to the 
grown man or woman. 


BENJAMIN FINE, Education Editor, 
The New York Times. 


I regret very much that Latin was not 
included in my own high school program, 
a fact which I certainly would change if 
I could do it over again. I am happy to say 
that my daughter has taken Latin and will, 
like other such fortunate students, find it 
helpful throughout life. 


MEDICINE 


Pavut D. Wuire, Physician. 


Good for you and all others in favor of 
a liberal arts or “cultural” education in 
addition, of course, to an adequate emphasis 
on “science.” I am 100 per cent in favor 
of Latin and also, as a graduate of the 
Roxbury Latin School (founded in 1645) on 
the outskirts of Boston, and as a scientist 
and philosopher, 100 per cent in favor of 
Greek. Both have proven invaluable to me 
as a physician interested in history and in 
international relations. 


Jonas E. Satx, M.D., 
Department of Bacteriology, 
University of Pittsburgh. 


It is impossible in a short statement to 
convey in a convincing manner the value 
of a liberal arts education, or the study of 
Latin, to someone who does not believe or 


does not feel that this is so. Dr. Robert 
Hutchins, former president of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, has presented one of the 
most convincing analyses of this question 
in the first volume of “The Great Book” 
series which he has entitled The Great 
Conversations. 


Aura Epwarp SEVERINGHAUS, Asst. Dean, 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
Columbia University. 


I consider my own study of Latin as in- 
valuable in understanding and enjoying my 
own language, and any student who misses 
the opportunity to study Latin will be de- 
prived of this privilege. 


Sister M. Atma, L.N., R.R.L., M.A., 
Misericordia Hospital, 
Philadelphia. 


Latin engenders ease and facility in ac- 
quiring a good foundation in our English, 
and aids us in thinking quickly and ac- 
curately. Almost always in my classes of 
student nurses I can tell who are Latin stu- 
dents just by their manner of analyzing a 
problem whether it be Anatomy, Physiology, 
Chemistry, Microbiology, or Pharmacology. 


MUSIC 


Davin Hucu Jones, Director of Music, 
Princeton Theological Seminary. 


In my profession of music I have found 
my knowledge of Latin to be exceedingly 
useful, especially since two of the greatest 
composers set their greatest music to 
Latin texts. These composers, Palestrina 
and Bach, will be remembered by their 
musical settings of Latin texts. 


J. F. President, 
Westminster Choir College. 


Latin is a splendid study for each in- 
dividual who is in high school and who is 
dreaming of college. It is the foundation 
language. Without reservation I would ad- 
vise that every individual get as much Latin 
as he can while in high school. 


RADIO AND TV 


LoweELL THOMAS, 
Rockefeller Center, 
New York City. 


Without some knowledge of the liberal 
arts, no person can be considered educated, 
except in some narrow technical way. Also, 
how can man ever advance unless he knows 
what men before him have known? For this 
reason, the study of the classics is vital. In 


my own case, I now deeply regret that I 
spent so little time with Latin, and none 
with Greek and Sanskrit. 

Except in certain special ways, we Amer- 
icans are not a well educated people. There 
are only a few of us who have anything 
more than a superficial smattering of those 
things that are fundamental for a _ well 
rounded education. 


Eric SEVAREID, 
Chief Washington Correspondent, 
CBS News. 


I am a profound believer in the teaching 
of Latin to American youngsters for two 
reasons: 

One, it is to such a large extent the basis 
of modern western languages and two, it is 
an exact discipline of the mind that Ameri- 
can children greatly need for the simple 
process of learning to reason and exercise 
their mental muscles. 

I feel disturbed and disgusted to find that 
Latin has been dropped in so many junior 
and senior high schools. 


Ep CBS TV. 


Of all the things I studied in high school, 
it always seemed to me that English and 
Latin paid off the greatest dividends, as a 


newspaperman. Latin has been a continuous 
aid, because so many words stem from 
Latin roots. If I were back in school again, 
I'd certainly insist on four years of Latin. 
It’s difficult, or at least it was for me, 
but Latin is the key that unlocks a whole 
series of pleasures. 


Mary Martin, Singer. 


Many high school students are apparently 
skeptical about the real value of the study 
of Latin—I know I was. However, I have 
been grateful many times that my parents 
insisted that I have three years of Latin. I 
am now convinced that a foundation of 
Latin helps in the appreciation of so many 
things. It certainly simplifies the study of 
French or Spanish—as so many of the roots 
of these languages are Latin. It helps in the 
appreciation of much classical music. And 
besides this practical help, I do think that 
the study of Latin is a wonderful mental 
discipline. 


RELIGION 


Harry Emerson Fospick, Minister, 
The Riverside Church, 
New York City. 


It was my privilege to take Latin through- 
out my high school and college course, and 


I am very grateful that such was the case. 
Not only did the study of Latin introduce 
me to the great classics, but I think that 
more than any other single influence it 
made possible such mastery of the English 
language as I possess. 

My father was a teacher of Latin and 
Greek and so I was brought up in the 
classical tradition. He used to say that the 
best way to gain a mastery of excellent 
English was thoroughly to know Latin and 
Greek. 

I sincerely congratulate you that while the 
old classical tradition has largely departed 
from our educational system, you still are 
entering appreciatively into the value of the 
study of Latin. 


NoRMAN VINCENT PEALE, Minister, 
Marble Collegiate Church, 
New York City. 


A knowledge of Latin greatly facilitates 
the process of learning any of the modern 
“Romance” languages, of which it is the 
common ancestor; notably Italian, Spanish, 
French, and Portuguese. Because the Eng- 
lish language contains so many words of 
Latin derivation, it can also enhance a per- 
son’s chances of achieving real mastery as 
a speaker or writer of English. These are 
perhaps the greatest benefits to the greatest 
number today, and they are very widely 
recognized. 

To be able to read Latin also assumes 
special importance in a wide variety of 
special fields of study. For example, to the 
student of medicine it opens up a vast med- 
ical literature originally composed in Latin 
and not entirely available in translation in- 
to modern tongues. To the student of his- 
tory it is enormously valuable as an aid to 
understanding and appreciating the quality 
of Roman civilization. 

In addition, I am inclined to think, as do 
many others, that the study of Latin also 
has a more general educational value in 
the sense of being excellent mental ex- 
ercise for students whose native language 
is English, say, or Italian or Spanish or 
German or French. This is because Latin, 
being a declined language, is so very dif- 
ferent from the languages spoken today in 
the Western world, in sentence structure 
and general construction. 


E. G. HomricHAUSEN, 
School of Christian Education, 
Princeton Theological Seminary. 


First, I would say, Latin is a great lan- 
guage in itself. It has a unique character 


which is of value to know for its own sake. 
A knowledge of Latin, like a knowledge of 
Greek, is a cultural enrichment. .. . Per- 
haps most important of all, Latin was the 
language of the Romans. Their way of think- 
ing is expressed in their language. A good 
knowledge of Latin which introduces the 
student not only to the grammar and the 
vocabulary of the Romans, but to the spirit 
of that people will initiate the student into 
the character of the Romans. Only this kind 
of knowledge is of any real and lasting 
vaiue. The way to understand a people is to 
enter into their institutions, their literature, 
their daily habits. 


CuHartes R. ERDMAN, 
Princeton Theological Seminary. 


If culture consists in the knowledge of the 
best that has been said and done in the 
world, then the stucy of Latin does have a 
very high cultural value, for it introduces 
one to a great field of classic literature... . 
Yet further, the study of Latin has definite 
practical values. It is a recognized form of 
rewarding mental discipline. The work of 
translating from another language trains 
the imagination, the memory, the judgment, 
the choice of words, while enlarging one’s 
vocabulary and giving fuller understanding 
of our English idiom, and aiding one in 
exact and forceful expression. Futhermore, 
the study of Latin includes the understand- 
ing of grammar and syntax which are 
branches of learning usually neglected in 
our American schools and colleges. 


THE VALUE OF LATIN: 
FOLLOW-UP 


CoNCERNING the foregoing material, a letter 
has been sent to New Jersey public-school 
Latin teachers by Phyllis Winquist, Presi- 
dent, N.J. Classical Association and Samuel 
D. Atkins, Chairman of the Committee on 
Educational Training and Trends, Ameri- 
can Philological Association. Excerpts 
follow: 


“We trust that you will find it [the 
pamphlet, ‘“‘The Value of Latin’’) of in- 
terest and use. Indeed, we recommend it 
as a model and suggest that you seriously 
consider initiating a similar project in your 
own community and school. Such a booklet 
seems to be an effective instrument in 
gaining the reasoned attention of parents 
of coj:ege-bound students for one of the 
valuabie ‘solid’ subjects so necessary, in 
this parlous post-sputnik era, for the stif- 


fening of the ‘soft’ American secondary 
school curriculum... . 

“Mrs. Richards sees to it that a copy is 
put into the hands of the parents of every 
8th grade and high school Latin student 
in Princeton. She also provides a certain 
number of copies for distribution to the 
teachers and counsellors in the elementary 
schools of the numerous non-Princeton 
sending districts. In addition, for this par- 
ticular new_1958 edition she has secured 
wide news d editorial coverage in the 
local papers. It is hardly necessary to add 
that Latin enrollments are ‘booming’ in 
the Princeton high school at all four levels, 
I through IV. 

“Should you be interested in preparing 
and issuing your own booklet, is is strongly 
recommended that you borrow from the 
Princeton booklet the views of individuals 
prominent at the national and state levels 
but that you solicit your own local views, 
i.e. the views of persons prominent in your 
particular community. The Latin depart- 
ment and Latin students of Princeton H.S. 
very gladly grant permission for reproduc- 
tion of any and all excerpts from the 
booklet... . 

“P.S. If you undertake such a project 
with your classes, would you kindly inform 
Professor S. D. Atkins, 78 Alexander Street, 
Princeton of your intention to initiate such 
an activity at your local level, send a copy 
of your booklet, and report your results in 
distribution and publicity to him. We are 
anxious to have many classes participate 
in this ‘do-it-yourself’ program as a direct 
means of reaching and interesting pupils 
and parents in the school and community. 
Your reactions and reports will help pro- 
mote this on a national scale.” 


THE PRESENT-DAY VITALITY OF 
THE CLASSICAL TRADITION 


PROBABLY NOT MANY readers of CJ have a 
very precise mental image of the Ameri- 
can Council of Learned Societies. Some of 
them may not even have heard of it. ACLS 
operates in areas or at “levels” (to use 
the current jargon) that seldom come close 
to the lives of most of us. Nevertheless it 
behooves us, as teachers of the Classics, 
to learn what ACLS is and does, because 
ACLS knows who we are and what we are 
doing, or ought to be doing. In fact, in a 
sense, it is us (let no Latin grammarian 
rise and correct my pronoun). This organ- 


ization with the slightly formidable name 
is the one national organization in America 
dedicated to the welfare of the humanities, 
that is, the study of languages, literature, 
the arts, and related fields, as a whole. 

After a period of financial and other dif- 
ficulties, during which it became doubtful 
whether ACLS would be able to continue 
even its traditional function of supporting 
and coordinating scholarship in the human- 
ities, it has just had a rebirth and a new 
access of vigor. It has reorganized, found 
new sources of support, and not only re- 
sumed its former role but launched an 
imaginative new series of programs to 
dramatize what the humanities mean, or 
can mean, in our culture. A vivid demon- 
stration of this new approach was the show 
(I use the word advisedly) that ACLS put 
on at Indiana University on January 22 and 
23, 1958, in connection with its annual 
meeting. Suggested originally, I am _ told, 
by our own Professor Paul MacKendrick, 
directed by Professor Whitney J. Oates of 
Princeton, and carried out by an indefati- 
gable crew under the local chairmanship 
of Professor Norman T. Pratt, editor of 
CJ, a program entitled “The Present-Day 
Vitality of the Classical Tradition” played 
to packed houses in Bloomington and was 
a stunning success. The exciting thing 
about it, to one jaded attender of learned 
meetings, was that it did not consist of a 
series of scholarly papers laid end to end, 
ushered in by the rustle of typescripts and 
out to the tune of polite applause. It was 
instead a direct, dramatic presentation of 
the subject: we saw, we heard, we practi- 
cally touched, the classical tradition and 
its impact on modern life. Drama, art, and 
music were interwoven to form the whole. 

The proceedings began Wednesday eve- 
ning in the handsome Indiana University 
Auditorium. To get into the auditorium, 
however, we had to make our way around 
and through a cunningly chosen and in- 
sidiously displayed select exhibition of 
classical art and modern art on classical 
themes, put on by the Indiana Department 
of Fine Arts. Art was the prelude. Maillol’s 
beautiful standing nude, in the entrance 
foyer, was subtly echoed in another key 
by the fine Hellenistic torso just in- 
side the inner foyer, and other dis- 
coveries insinuated themselves everywhere 
we turned: an Etruscan figurine, tremen- 
dously elongated and willowy, with arching 
arms, matched by a pencil-thin Giacometti 
(1956); Europa and the bull in three in- 
carnations, by an unknown Coptic artist 
(4th or 5th century a.p.), Carl Milles, 


and Jacques Lipchitz; classically molded 
heads by an ancient artist and by Picasso; 
and what is that over in the corner?— 

But on into the auditorium; the art ex- 
hibit will still be there when we come out, 
and again tomorrow. Professor Eric Have- 
lock, our skillful and unobtrusive master of 
ceremonies and commentator-at-large to 
the program, introduces us to the first 
movement of the symphony, so to speak: 
the Antigone of Sophocles, presented on a 
bare stage, in modern dress, by a profes- 
sional company from New York. The poet- 
ry of the play is finely spoken; its dra- 
matic impact is massive but less sharp, 
perhaps because of too great “stylization” 
of Sophocles. Or is that our impression 
afterwards, because the next play is easier 
to grasp? 

For on we go, at 9 p.m. or after (no 
room for faint hearts here; we have a 
double feature), to the University Theatre 
for a full-dress presentation—and a very 
fine one—of the Antigone of Anouilh by 
the Department of Speech and Theatre. No 
mistake about this play; it is modern to 
the core, an ‘‘idea play,’’ brilliantly intel- 
lectual, probing, profoundly disturbing. 
This Antigone is still a vitally alive, dedi- 
eated girl, but also an intellectual, a nim- 
ble debater; Creon is a Satanic but also a 
pathetic figure, a dictator who is also a 
weary, defeated bureaucrat; the Guard is 
the guy—any guy—who works for the Chief 
and has no other existence; and so on. We 
can see for ourselves, as the drama un- 
folds, how Sophocles’ tragedy has inspired 
a wholly new creation, and conversely how 
an ultra-modern problem—whether moral 
principles make any sense in a police state 
—can express itself, eloquently and bril- 
liantly, in classical forms. The rilay is 
vividly modern precisely because it ex- 
presses itself through them. 

Next morning Professor H. D. F. Kitto 
(author of Greek Tragedy and The Greeks) 
helps us to recollect and grasp the mean- 
ing of what we saw last night. Sophocles 
achieved a condensation, a concentration 
and interpenetration of form and mean- 
ing, that remains a permanent chal- 
lenge; and Anouilh has poured his wealth 
of modern meanings into this mould. Then a 
pause in the morning’s occupations, with a 
glance at the art exhibit once more, and we 
reassemble to watch Professor Otto Bren- 
del, formerly of Indiana University and now 
of Columbia, demonstrate some (only some; 
we have an hour to spend, not several days) 
of the classical sources and inspirations and 
meanings of Picasso’s famous “Guernica” 


painting. Several of the motifs in the pic- 
ture have actual classical prototypes: the 
Minotaur, the tragic mask, the detached 
arms and legs, like fragments of plaster 
casts; and these can be traced in other 
works of Picasso. But there is something 
profounder still: the sense of tragedy, and 
the striving of the artist to embody it in- 
permanent, significant forms, rather than 
merely to give us a realistic view of the 
death of a Spanish town. 

And this idea of the tragic sense persists 
through much of what follows: in the re- 
marks of the young painter Stephen 
Greene about his own work, which owes 
much to Greek tragedy; in the talk by the 
composer Roger Sessions about classical 
themes in modern music; and in the actual 
music presented by the School of Music, 
which we hear as “envoi” to the whole pro- 
gram, Samuel Barber’s score for “Medea” 
and Seymour Shifrin’s “Lament for Oedi- 
pus.” The music tells us again, in tones, 
what we had seen and felt earlier in paint 
and stone and dramatic action, that Greek 
literature is a permanent reservoir of sig- 
nificant experience, cast in forms that re- 
assert their fascination for each new age, 
even one so different and remote from the 
classical world as ours. 

The program was a unique experience. I 
came away from it with mingled feelings. 
For one thing, to invert an old phrase, one 
could not help feeling plus c’est la méme 
chose, plus ca change. The classical impact 
on modern art, drama, music does not pro- 
duce “classicistic’ work: Apollo Belvederes, 
academic drama complete with chorus and 
masks, music made to sound like Greek mu- 
sic. The modern spirit is never more 
sharply, insistently itself than when it bor- 
rows a Classical mould. Another nagging 
thought, after this Greek-inspired program: 
What about the Romans? Is their impact on 
us of this kind? Who will show us what 
they mean to us today, in equally dramatic 
fashion? Perhaps ACLS? 

I am glad to report that the program, or 
selections from it, can be seen by those who 
were not fortunate enough to get to Bloom- 
ington. The National Educational Television 
and Radio Center, in cooperation with Indi- 
ana University and the ACLS, is producing 
a series of three one-hour kinescopes, in- 
cluding both plays and much of the music, 
with introductions and commentary. They 
should be ready by summer or fall 1958. 
Watch CJ for an announcement. 


GERALD ELseE 


University of Michigan 
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THE CLASSICIST AND SLAVIC STUDIES 


HUGH F. GRAHAM 


HE CIVILIZATION of Greece and Rome 

is the archetype of what is now 
studied as Western Civilization. The 
classicist, its modern interpreter, has 
had intensive training in reading, 
writing, and translating the Greek and 
Latin languages, and should be equally 
at home in both of them, as a basis for 
detailed study of all aspects of ancient 
culture. His failure to realize that his 
training has given him substantial ad- 
vantages for study in other fields can 
often be attributed to the nature of 
classical instruction itself. 

Many classical scholars and teach- 
ers take the position that no Greek 
worth reading was written after Aris- 
totle and no Latin worth reading after 
Tacitus. These scholars fail to realize 
that the classicist, standing, as it were, 
at the source of European history, is 
uniquely able to see the totality of 
Western Civilization. He is in the best 
position to grasp the fact, not often 
realized or often ignored, that the East- 
ern and Western Slavic states trace the 
origin of a large measure of their civil- 
izations to the classical world, and 
that events in these lands form as 
much a part of the story of Europe as 
the growth of the Papacy, its struggle 
with the German Emperors, or the rise 
of the national monarchies of France 
and Spain. As soon as the classicist 
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has apprehended this, he will discover 
that one of the most significant skills 
he possesses is his ability to read the 
two languages in which, until quite re- 
cently, the records of Eastern and 
Western Europe were kept. 

There has never been a time when 
everyone has so acutely needed an 
understanding of the Slavic world as 
now. A measure of this knowledge can 
of course be acquired by studying the 
history of the Slavic countries, but for 
a fuller understanding it is essential to 
comprehend the influences at work upon 
them at the time of their formation. A 
country does not usually develop in iso- 
lation; social and political impulses are 
generated in it when it is brought into 
contact with an existing civilization, 
and thus considerable importance at- 
taches to both the moment when, and 
the circumstances under which, its 
civilization begins. Russia provides a 
good example of such a country; the 
existing civilization that exercised a 
powerful influence upon her was that 
of the Byzantine Empire. 

The Byzantine Empire evolved slowly 
and gradually out of what was no 
less than the sum-total of the entire 
civilizing experience of many centuries 
of the classical world. The fundamental 
fact that its government was monarch- 
ical and absolutist was derived from 
past tradition. The rule of one man, or 
at the most a small group of men, that 
is, hereditary monarchy, tyranny, or 


oligarchy, was the usual form of gov- 
ernment in the Greek city-states of the 
classical period. At first sight this 
statement may seem surprising. This 
is because we have automatically be- 
come accustomed to think not of gov- 
ernment in all the Greek city-states 
as a whole but only of Athenian dem- 
ocracy. Instead we should remember 
that Corinth had been ruled by tyrants, 
that Sparta was a despotism, and that 
Athens while democratic at home was 
imperialist abroad. Monarchy was the 
form of government that obtained in 
the real ancestor of the Byzantine Em- 
pire, the Hellenistic World State. This 
was the social and cultural entity that 
came into existence after Alexander 
had conquered the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean world, the outstanding charac- 
teristic of which was the quiet but con- 
tinuous fusing of Greek and Oriental 
culture. This exchange of ideas among 
races that had hitherto been strangers 
to each other was considerably facil- 


itated by the substitution of the Pax 
Romana for the rivalry of the political 
successors of Macedon, the Antigonid, 


Seleucid, and Ptolemaic monarchies. 

The Byzantine Empire, inheriting 
this fusion of Graeco-Oriental cultural 
patterns from the Hellenistic World 
State and the concept of political sta- 
bility from the Roman Empire, began 
its existence in the fourth century a.p. 
when Constantine the Great trans- 
ferred his capital from Rome to Con- 
stantinople and adopted Christianity 
as the official state religion. It con- 
tinued to exist for more than a thou- 
sand years as the focal point of a 
Greek civilization, proud of its Hellenic 
past, that had known no break with 
former times comparable with the dis- 
asters that had destroyed the western 
half of the Roman Empire. Up to the 
time of the Fourth Crusade in the be- 
ginning of the thirteenth century, the 
Byzantine Empire was the most im- 
portant and vigorous state in Europe. 
Constantinople, its capital, with its 
splendid buildings, served as a con- 
stant reminder to the men of the Dark 


Ages that all the refinements of civil- 
ization had not perished, and irresist- 
ibly attracted to it Slav, Norman, 
Arab, and Frank alike. 

Increasing contacts of every sort be- 
tween Byzantium and the Kievan 
state, the earliest Russian political en- 
tity, culminated in the conversion of 
the latter’s prince, Vladimir, to Or- 
thodox Christianity in 988-89 a.p. At 
the time of his conversion the Byzan- 
tine Empire under the capable Macedo- 
nian dynasty was strong and prosper- 
ous; all branches of the arts and sci- 
ences were flourishing. The impact of 
this highly developed and sophisticated 
civilization upon peoples who had 
but recently emerged from pagan 
Savagery was enormous. As a result 
the early Russians assimilated many 
Byzantine social, religious, and ideo- 
logical concepts which in turn became 
part of the heritage of the Eastern 
Slavic states. 

A fundamental precept which the 
Russians rapidly assimilated was that 
of absolutism. The Emperor of By- 
zantium, like the later emperors of 
Rome before him, was an autocrat 
both in theory and practice. His word 
was law and no constitutional check 
could be placed on his actions. It is 
therefore significant that when the 
forces of democracy, oligarchy, and 
autocracy were striving for mastery 
in the early Slavic states, autocracy 
usually prevailed, particularly in the 
areas destined for future power and 
greatness. This may be seen from the 
fact that, after the center of political 
gravity had moved northeastward from 
Kiev to Moscow, the line of Grand 
Princes there emerged in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries as fully auto- 
cratic in their territory as the Emperor 
of Byzantium had been in his. 

The people of Byzantium regarded 
themselves as the champions of Chris- 
tianity against a host of external ene- 
mies. This they proved in a series of 
conflicts, first against the Sassanid 
Zoroastrians of the reconstituted Per- 
sian Empire, and then with the suc- 
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cessive waves of the forces of Islam. 
Internally, Byzantium devised its own 
formula for church-state relations, one 
of the chief questions everywhere in 
the medieval world. Just before the 
time when Gregory the Great in Italy 
began to lay the foundation for future 
Papal power, the Emperor Justinian 
successfully asserted his right to be 
head of the state and church as well, 
with full powers to legislate on mat- 
ters of doctrine. Thus it is significant 
that the Patriarchs of Moscow chose 
to follow their Byzantine predecessors 
in finding their place next to the Tsar 
rather than beside or above him. When 
the concept of Caesaropapism was fi- 
nally challenged by one Patriarch, 
Nikon, in the seventeenth century, the 
Tsar emerged victorious from the en- 
counter. 

The capture of Constantinople by the 
Turks in 1453 marked the final down- 
fall of Byzantium, but Moscow, her 
strength steadily increasing, was pre- 
pared to assume the position that the 
Byzantine Empire had occupied. In the 
religious sphere it now became Mos- 
cow’s responsibility to continue Ortho- 
dox resistance to Catholic pressure 
from the west and Muslim pressure 
from the south. Moscow also inherited 
the concept of World Empire. Men still 
had a feeling of awe when they con- 
templated the vast extent of the ter- 
ritory formerly ruled by Rome; Jus- 
tinian had attempted to restore the 
old boundaries by force, and the later 
dynasty of the Comneni had dreamed 
of doing so by diplomacy. Moscow 
openly proclaimed herself the Third 
Rome, and thus theoretically upon her 
would devolve the completion of the 
task that the Byzantine Emperors had 
failed to accomplish. 

From such considerations as these 
it becomes apparent that the classicist 
is in a good position to appreciate 
some important concepts that have un- 
derlain and motivated the course of 
Russian history. He also has a definite 
practical advantage for Slavic Studies, 
since many primary source documents 


are written in Greek and Latin, and 
the medieval Slavic chroniclers 
sought to fashion their style as closely 
as possible on classical models. The 
importance of Latin, for example, may 
be seen at a significant period in the 
history of Poland. 

Certain fundamental antagonisms 
have always existed between the East- 
ern Slavs, of whom the Russians are 
representative, and the Western Slavs, 
chief among whom are the Poles. The 
principal cause of them is that the 
Poles were converted to Catholic 
Christianity and thus early became in- 
volved in the affairs of Western Eu- 
rope. They made numerous attempts 
to impose their faith upon their Ortho- 
dox Slavic kinsmen to the east. 

The fourteenth and fifteenth centu- 
ries were important ones for Central 
Europe. They saw the consolidation of 
Poland and its union with Lithuania, 
its powerful neighbor to the east, to 
form the strongest state in the area at 
that time. Lithuania was the original 
home of the Jagiellonian dynasty and 
its members ruled the united kingdom 
during much of this period. They were 
called upon to decide many crucial 
questions, for Poland-Lithuania’s rela- 
tions with its various neighbors were 
‘in a state of constant flux. To the 
southeast the descendants of the Mon- 
gol horde that had followed Genghis 
Khan, the nomad Tartars, posed a con- 
tinual threat. In the east were the im- 
portant trading republics of Novgorod 
and Pskov, with whom the Jagiellons 
often had to adjust their relations, and 
beyond them lay the Grand Duchy of 
Moscow with far-sighted rulers always 
ready to aggrandize themselves at Po- 
land’s expense. In the northeast the 
Teutonic Order, the militant ancestor 
of the warlike Prussians, engaged in 
ceaseless raids upon Polish-Lithuanian 
territory, and to the west lay the num- 
erous petty German principalities of 
the Holy Roman Empire. The Pope al- 
ways displayed a keen interest in 
events occurring in this region. 

Doubtless due to the influence of the 


Catholic church the use of Latin as a 
means of communication was very 
widespread in Poland. Thus all these 
problems caused by Poland’s neighbors 
and the difficulties of her internal posi- 
tion are revealed in a fascinating series 
of documents and codices containing 
original rescripts and letters written 
almost exclusively in Latin. The best 
example.of the medieval Polish chron- 
icles is the History of Poland by Jan 
Dlugosz. In the course of describing 
Poland’s foreign relations and internal 
history Dlugosz provides the reader 
with a penetrating authentic account 
of medieval life in Central Europe as 
seen through the eyes of a gifted and 
observant contemporary. He writes a 


good clear Latin prose that is seldom 
crabbed or obscure; from a perusal of 
his work the classicist can become 
well acquainted with a valuable source 
document for an important but often 
neglected part of Slavic history. 

This is but a brief survey of a few 
of the ways in which the classicist may 
employ his knowledge of classical his- 
tory and classical languages in the 
study of the Slavic states. It should 
indicate that a scholar trained in the 
double discipline of Latin and Greek is 
unusually well equipped to deal with 
many problems involved in the devel- 
opment of the important countries of 
Eastern Europe. 
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THE POINT OF VIEW 


THREE GREY STONES BORDERED the Appian Way. 
‘Harder am I,’’ said one whose helmet shone 
And whose bedraggled plume bespoke the fray, 
“Than all their rock, and when the wind has blown 
High trumpetings of victory and gain, 

I shall traverse this road and tell these three, 
Ugly and silent by the Roman plain: 

‘Thus low and passive is mine enemy!’ ”’ 
Behind his peasant mother danced in view 

A child who piped mellifluous songs of cheer, 
A being who created worlds anew — 

“O Mother, come and see how very near 

By standing on these three I am to seven 
Hills that open to the eye of heaven!”’ 
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ASCANIUS AND ASTYANAX: 
A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF VIRGIL AND HOMER 


LOUIS H. FELDMAN 


HE FIRST INSTANCE in Virgil of interest 
in a child is to be seen in the Fourth 
Eclogue, dating from the year 40 before 
the Christian Era. Virgil is here re- 
flecting that real feeling for children 
possessed by the Italians, who look to 
their offspring to carry out those plans 
which they themselves are not destined 
to fulfill. But in the Fourth Eclogue the 
portrait of the Messianic child is vague 
and nebulous; he is to be the harbinger 
of peace for the entire universe and of 
future greatness for Rome, yet he is 
not a distinct individual. 

In the Aeneid, Virgil moulded this 
general Italian feeling into a number of 
concrete pictures of children and young 
men. This crystallization of Virgil’s in- 
terest in children is seen clearly, for 
example, in the Sixth Book of the 
Aeneid, where Anchises shows Aeneas 
the youth who were to shape the future 
destiny of Rome. Here we see Marcel- 
lus, bearing a relationship as heir-ap- 
parent to Augustus not unlike that of 
the promising youth Ascanius, who is 
destined to establish the house of the 
Julii, to Aeneas. Virgil’s youths — Asca- 
nius, Atys, Nisus, Euryalus, Pallas and 
Lausus—all may profitably be com- 
pared with Homeric youths, but since 
Ascanius is the most prominent in the 
Aeneid, it is extremely revealing to 
study his character as a means of com- 
paring Virgil’s purpose in his epic with 
that of Homer. 

Though there have been five attempts 
to examine the development of Ascanius 
in the Aeneid,1 not a single effort has 
been made to compare this with 
Homer’s treatment of youths in the 


Iliad and Odyssey. One obvious com- 
parison is that between Ascanius and 
Telemachus.? For just as Telemachus, 
in the years described by Homer, de- 
velops from a young lad to a shrewd 
youth walking warily among the suitors, 
so Ascanius grows from the age when 
he can scarcely keep pace with his 
father, as they leave Troy, to the age 
when he takes command, as at the 
burning of the ships in Book 5. Neither 
Telemachus nor Ascanius is earmarked 
for death by the poet; each is tri- 
umphant over obstacles and opponents. 
No one can dispute these obvious paral- 
lels between Ascanius and his chief 
prototype; but it is proposed here that 
another comparison may be made, be- 
tween Ascanius and the figure of Astya- 
nax in the Iliad—a comparison which 
will contribute to an interesting con- 
trast of the two epics. This paper will 
not, however, attempt to discuss the 
possible derivation of Virgil’s Ascanius 
from Homer’s Astyanax. 

Because Ascanius is found through- 
out the Aeneid,* being mentioned in 
diverse circumstances in every book, 
we can, through a study of him, well 
discern Virgil’s motives in portraying 
him. Inasmuch as the future of Rome 
and of the reigning Julian house de- 
pended upon Tulus, as Ascanius is other- 
wise known, Virgil felt that he had to 
exercise the greatest care in describing 
him. In fact, Servius (ad Aen. 1. 678) 
remarks that while Venus calls Aeneas 
her cura, she calls Ascanius (1. 678) her 
maxima cura,* since Ascanius is the 
one to whom the kingdom of Italy and 
the Roman land are due.® 


If we study Ascanius’ development 
chronologically, we must commence 
with Book 2, where he is perhaps four 
or five years old, according to Heinze.* 
He is thus, when first seen, a little older 
than the only young child of whom 
Homer has given us a portrait, Asca- 
nius’ cousin Astyanax, whom legend had 
indeed associated with Aeneas.?7 An- 
dromache (Il. 6.408) calls Astyanax a 
mere infant just before the fall of Troy. 
But Ascanius is more fortunate than 
Astyanax, even as Aeneas himself may 
be viewed as a more fortunate Hector.§ 

The parallelism of Astyanax and 
Ascanius seems to be indicated by An- 
dromache in Book 3 of the Aeneid. When 
we first meet her, she is offering her an- 
nual feast and the gifts of mourning, 
and calling upon the Manes Hectoreum 
ad tumulum (304). Andromache is thus 
thinking of Hector when she _ sees 
Aeneas. After expressing her amaze- 
ment at beholding him and asking how 
he happened to come to her land, her 
first concern, as Wili® has noted, is puer 
Ascanius, for she is clearly reminded 
of the tragic death of the child whom 
she bore to Hector (3. 339-40): 


Quid puer Ascanius? superatne et vescitur 
aura, 
quem tibi iam Troia... ? 


The pathos of the scene is heightened 
by the half-line, which, as Suetonius 
(Vita Verg. 41) remarks, is the only in- 
complete line in Virgil where the sense 
is also incomplete.19° Sparrow feels 
that ‘‘the fact the hemistich is incom- 
plete in sense is not enough (cf. 1. 135: 
quos ego—!) to show that it is un- 
finished; Virgil may have intended 
Andromache’s utterance to be broken 
off by her sudden recollection of 
Creusa’s death.’’11 But in her next 
question (3. 341) and in her final ques- 
tion (342-43) she is again concerned 
about the puer. We must not forget An- 
dromache’s emotional state: she is 
weeping and rousing up long laments 
not merely for Hector but also for 
Astyanax. Perhaps the incomplete state 
of line 340 is an indication that she has 
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broken down in tears at that point. 
There is, to be sure, a fleeting reference 
(341) to the lest Creusa, but it is only 
because Andromache has been re- 
minded of the reversal of the roles 
played by Creusa and herself. She has 
lived, her husband and son have been 
killed; Creusa has died, her husband 
and son have lived. She wonders 
whether Ascanius has any love for his 
lost mother comparable to the love 
which she feels for Astyanax. And no- 
where later does she refer to Creusa. 
When Aeneas and his party are about 
to leave, Andromache brings them 
robes as a gift. There is mention of a 
special gift for Ascanius alone (3. 484), 
and the reason for this is not far to 
seek, for he reminds her so much of her 
own Astyanax, who was of the samc 
age (3. 489-91): 
O mihi sola mei super Astyanactis imago. 
sic oculos, sic ille manus, sic ora ferebat; 
et nunc aequali tecum pubesceret aevo.12 


The mihi, mei, and sola emphasize how 
personal her feeling is for Ascanius, 
who is indeed, as she says, the imago 
of her own Astyanax. The triple repeti- 
tion of sic shows her overflowing emo- 
tion. 

The famous parting scene of Hector, 
Andromache, and Astyanax in the Sixth 
Book of the Iliad1* may well be com- 
pared with two such scenes in Virgil, 
one in Book 2, the other in Book 12. All 
these parting scenes take place amid 
fighting, but while Hector and An- 
dromache part at the relatively peaceful 
Scaean gates, Aeneas in Book 2 makes 
his way to his home in the midst of 
fire and enemies.14 There is no time 
for an elaborate scene as in Homer,!5 
the domesticity of which is heightened 
by the presence of the handmaid who 
holds Astyanax to her bosom. There is 
no handmaid in the Aeneid. The parting 
scene is briefly and hastily outlined, 
thus emphasizing very effectively the 
haste and confusion with which Aeneas 
and his family had to leave Troy. In her 
long address to Hector (6. 407-39) An- 
dromache bases her appeal on the fact 
that she has lost her family in the war, 
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that Hector is to her a father, mother, - 


and brother, as well as husband. She 
mentions the child only twice (408, 432) 
in her appeal, and both times in con- 
junction with herself, declaring that the 
child will become an orphan and she a 
widow. Creusa’s appeal, on the other 
hand, is very brief and direct, consist- 
ing of only four lines (675-78) in contrast 
with Andromache’s thirty-three (407- 
39). It is built around three individuals, 
Iulus, Anchises, and herself, but es- 
pecially Iulus, whom she actually holds 
up to Aeneas. The appeal, then, is to 
that quality which distinguishes Aeneas, 
pietas, and especially devotion to the 
future, as represented by Ascanius, 
here (677) significantly called Iulus to 
indicate his destiny as ancestor of 
Julius Caesar and Augustus. And in 
Virgil, Aeneas is unsuccessful in his 
attempt to persuade his wife and son 
and father to leave without him so that 
he may continue fighting; all plead with 
him, and especially Creusa, who holds 
up her little son to his father as a final 
argument.16 

Both in Homer and in Virgil the little 
boys are the source of humorous relief. 
In the Sixth Book of the Iliad, Astyanax 
provokes laughter from Hector when 
he shrinks back at the sight of the lat- 
ter’s helmet.17 It is a pathetic laugh- 
ter, for, as the audience realizes, death 
is soon to come to both. Similarly, 
Ascanius is a half-humorous, half-pa- 
thetic figure in the scene when he 
leaves Troy, unconscious of the danger, 
clasping the hand of his father (2. 711) 
and following non passibus aequis (724) 
with no thought except perhaps that his 
father is walking very fast.1§ 

In Virgil, immediately after Creusa’s 
appeal, a flame is seen above Ascanius’ 
head which, as interpreted by Anchises, 
is the signal that they should abandon 
Troy. The nadir in Aeneas’ career had 
been reached when he saw Helen and 
wanted to kill her:?9 the omen around 
Ascanius’ head marks the reversal of 
his fortune. Astyanax (Il. 6. 401) had 
been compared, with respect to beauty, 
to a star; Ascanius is not compared to 


a star: he is, so to speak, as the flames 
signify, an effulgent star, and not with 
respect to beauty but with respect to 
the mission of Rome. He is thus, as 
Wili?® has noted, akin to the child of 
the Fourth Eclogue. Ascanius is there- 
fore not merely, like Astyanax, a sym- 
bol of the terrors of war but also a 
divinely chosen instrument to reveal 
Aeneas’ mission to leave the old Troy 
and to found a new Troy, a mission in 
which Ascanius, as ancestor of the 
Julians, has a decisive role. Hence the 
significance of Anchises’ entreaty to 
the ancestral gods (2. 702): 


di patrii servate domum, servate 
nepotem. 


The Trojan house will be saved only if 
his grandson Ascanius will be spared. 
Ascanius is here the main person: it is 
almost as if Aeneas goes only as As- 
canius’ companion (2.704)! And, in- 
deed, in the most crucial episode of his 
voyage, Aeneas finally leaves Dido be- 
cause of his devotion to Ascanius and 
to his mission.?1 

Perhaps these differences between 
Astyanax and Iulus can be illustrated in 
the significance of their respective 
names. Both have alternate names: 
Astyanax’s real name is Scamandrius, 
‘belonging to the Scamander River’’; 22 
Tulus’ other name is Ascanius. Accord- 
ing to Homer (Il. 6. 402-403) the Trojans 
called Hector’s son Astyanax, “for 
Hector alone guarded Ilium.’’?3 Though 
the very name Astyanax means, to the 
people at large, that he is the “‘prince- 
heir” or “‘heir-apparent,”’ he is con- 
sidered merely as the successor of his 
father, without reference to the destiny 
of his house or of his city. When Asca- 
nius’ alternate name Iulus is first men- 
tioned, we are told that this name like- 
wise is connected with Ilium, for Asca- 
nius’ name was Ilus ‘‘while the Trojan 
realm was still standing” (1. 268). Both 
Ascanius and Astyanax are thus con- 
nected, through their names, with 
Ilium’s past;?4 but Ascanius is here 
mentioned in connection with a pro- 
phecy of the future, namely that of 


Jupiter addressed to Venus, which fore- 
tells Ascanius’ founding of Alba Longa 
(1. 271) and the eventual birth of his 
descendant Julius Caesar (288). 
Hector’s farewell address to Astyanax 
(Il. 6. 476-81) is, moreover, paralleled 
by Aeneas’ farewell to Ascanius (12. 435- 
40). That Virgil had in mind Hector’s 
farewell may be seen from several 
parallels between the two speeches and 
especially from the mention of Hector, 
who is to be a model both for Astyanax 
(Il. 6.477) and Ascanius (Aen. 12. 440). 
Both speeches are a mere five lines 
long, both are uttered before the re- 
spective fathers go off to great battles, 
both men pray that the son should 
imitate the father in valor (Il. 6.478; 
Aen. 12.435). But Ascanius is at this 
point an adolescent who has already 
been tested in battle (9. 621-36) and not 
a mere nursling as Astyanax is.°° 
Hence, whereas Hector addresses a 


prayer to Zeus and the other gods on 
behalf of Astyanax, Aeneas speaks di- 


rectly to Ascanius almost as to an 
equal. Before kissing his son good-bye 
Aeneas does not have to remove his 
helmet, as does Hector. Ascanius has 
already assumed responsibility (Book 
9)°6 and knows well what war is. 

But the big difference between the two 
addresses is that Hector prays that his 
son may be valiant and pre-eminent 
among the Trojans; for Aeneas, how- 
ever, valor is not sufficient: he wishes 
Ascanius to learn verum laborem 
also.2* When he leaves, Hector smiles 
silently to his son. But there is no smile 
when Aeneas bids Ascanius farewell: 
Aeneas has just been cured of his 
wounds, he has lost the young Pallas, 
who had been entrusted to his care, 
he knows well the tears of war. Aeneas 
says that he wil] lead his son not ad 
magna praemia but magna inter prae- 
mia (12. 437), i.e., as Henry remarks, he 
will lead him into the midst of a great 
struggle where the stakes are high.?* 
Verum laborem is the leitmotif of 
Aeneas’ whole life: Ascanius must real- 
ize the truth of tantae molis erat Ro- 
manam condere gentem (1.33). No 
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sentiment, as a perusal of Livy’s history 
would show, could be more truly 
Roman. As Fowler has remarked: ‘“‘In 
the family, and of the father, the 
Roman boy learnt to live a manly life, 
and to face life’s painful struggles with 
a good heart: what fortuna might mean 
for him he might learn from any other 
teacher, from his experience of the 
world.’’-"' Aeneas is here expressing an 
old Roman notion, with a touch of Stoic 
feeling. Not fortune but character was 
the highest Roman virtue; fortune, in 
fact, helps the bold, as Virgil remarks 
(10. 284) .8° 

Another major difference between the 
two farewells is that Hector’s final and 
crowning desire is that his son gladden 
Andromache’s heart by bringing home 
blood-stained spoils from a slain ene- 
my. Ascanius’ mother Creusa had long 
since perished, and hence there is no 
reference to her. But neither is there 
any reference to blood-stained spoils; 
for the poet of the Aeneid, viewing 
man’s conquest of himself as of greater 
moment than his conquest of others, 
hardly delighted in war, as he has in- 
dicated particularly in Book 6. 852. In 
short, Hector prays that Astyanax 
may succeed him qua great warrior; 
Astyanax is to be just like his father: 
he is to repeat the process of war, 
with its spoils, surpassing Hector in 
those achievements in which he had 
excelled. Ascanius, however, is not 
merely to repeat the process: he has a 
further destiny which transcends even 
that of Aeneas, for he is to found Alba 
Longa and become the ancestor of the 
Julii. 

Indeed, we can now see one reason 
why youth, as personified in Ascanius, 
Marcellus, Nisus, Euryalus and Pallas, 
looms so large in Virgil’s epic,*! where- 
as this type is not of comparable in- 
terest in Homer. All these youths lead 
beautiful and promising lives, and all 
but Ascanius are sacrificed to mili- 
tarism and are hence not available for 
leadership in peaceful times. Ascanius 
is in pedigree the antecedent of the 
author of the Pax Augusta; he, like it, 
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ASCANIUS AND ASTYANAX 


is destined to survive. For Virgil, like 
Augustus, appreciated the fact that if 
Rome was to reverse the decadence 
that was setting in, it was youths such 
as these who, like the young Augustus 
himself, would have to assume the role 
of leadership.*? 

Just as a major point of contrast be- 
tween Hector and Aeneas is that Aeneas 
is a more fortunate Hector, so the most 
obvious point of difference between 
Astyanax and Ascanius is that the for- 
mer was destined to be hurled to his 
death or to labor sorrowfully (ll. 
22. 488),3% whereas Ascanius was to 
found Alba Longa and to be the tri- 
umphant ancestor of Caesar and Au- 
gustus. Indeed, Andromache, in her 
lamentation for Hector, pathetically 
bewails the fate that she knows will be 
her son’s: ‘‘My child, you will follow me 
to a place where you will work at un- 
seemly tasks, struggling before a harsh 
master; or some one of the Achaeans 
will take you by the hand and throw 
you from the tower, a grievous death” 
(24. 732-35). And Astyanax is destined, 
as Andromache realizes (cf. Il. 22. 487- 
99), to be snubbed by friends; but 
Ascanius, on the other hand, is more 
fortunate in the friendship of Atys 
(Aen. 5. 569, prefiguring, according to 
Knapp,** the later union of the Gens 
Tulia and the Gens Atia) and Euryalus. 
The significant point, however, is that 
Andromache does not bewail the fact 
that her son will be unable to fulfill his 
destiny: she laments only that he will 
not have food and will be mistreated 
by his captors. 

In conclusion, the contrast which 
Spaeth draws between Hector and Ae- 
neas may well be applied to their re- 
spective sons, Astyanax and Ascanius: 
“defeat and victory, death and life, the 
end and the beginning; ‘Ilion falling, 
Rome arising’: that is what Virgil 


would have us see. This reversal of a 
personal fortune, with all its national 
and historical implications, is poetically 
justified, as well as poetically narrated 
by Virgil.’’35 
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i HAS BEEN SUGGESTED that the con- 
tent of the idea ‘‘rhetoric’’ is de- 
pendent upon the epistemology, psy- 
chology, and metaphysic of the philo- 
sophical system in which it occurs.! 
And this is what one would expect 
when it is understood that rhetoric ul- 
timately operates as the ground for 
communication in the quest for truth. 
The relation of rhetoric to its own phil- 
osophical system is nowhere more evi- 
dent than in Aristotle’s Rhetoric, and 
yet it has been consistently overlooked 
in Aristotelian criticism. Here the 
tendency has been to characterize his 
analysis as exclusively logical with the 
result that we have a misreading of 
his work. Once we subscribe to the 
common belief that Aristotle commit- 
ted himself to a purely intellectual 
theory of rhetoric in which reason was 
presumably to play a dominant, indeed 
an exclusive role, we meet with the 
problem that has faced many com- 
mentators: open contradiction. 
Aristotle’s ready acceptance and care- 
ful study of the psychological aspect 
of rhetoric, in particular éthos and 
pathos, after having apparently re- 
jected these elements out of hand, ap- 
pears inexplicable.2 Even the more 
sympathetic readers, convinced as 
they are that Aristotle had in mind a 
theory of rhetoric which was essen- 
tially intellectual, would reason away 
this study of éthos and pathos in the 
Rhetoric as sheer accommodation on 
Aristotle’s part to the very real ex- 


For. 


igencies of a fourth-century audience: 
a sacrifice, in short, of theory to ex- 
pediency.*? 

All of this is quite possible. It is 
a reading of the Rhetoric, however, 
which passes over two important fac- 
tors, the second of which makes it 
completely impossible for Aristotle to 
have evolved a purely intellectualistic 
analysis of rhetoric. In the first place 
Aristotle’s presumed rejection of the 
psychological aspect of rhetoric has 
its origin in what is an obvious polemic 
in the first chapter of his work. There 
Aristotle takes preceding technograph- 
ers to task for their exclusive concern 
with extraneous emotional appeals 
rather than the demonstration of the 
matter under discussion. In reality he 
is attacking a view of the rhetorical 
art which became current coin with 
the First Sophistic and which should 
be familiar to any reader of Plato’s 
Gorgias and Protagoras.* In urging the 
need for logical demonstration of the 
fact and in connecting this demonstra- 
tion with the enthymeme, his syllo- 
gism of rhetoric (1356b 4-5), Aristotle 
has given the impression® that for him 
the art of rhetoric pertains exclusively 
to the intellect and is concerned with 
the mere logical proof of one’s subject. 
Any polemic is likely to be somewhat 
extreme. When immediately after it 
(1356a 1 ff.) Aristotle admits éthos and 
pathos as elements co-equal with rea- 
son in the rhetorical art it would seem 
that one should ask whether such an 
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ideal was possible for him instead of 
seeing apparent contradiction and a 
certuin compromise of his intellectu- 
alistic ideal. And this brings us to the 
second factor, namely, that the man- 
ner in which Aristotle conceived rhet- 
oric made an intellectualistic theory 
of rhetoric untenable and impossible 
within his philosophical system. 

In the opening chapters of the 
Rhetoric Aristotle presents a_ philoso- 
phy of rhetoric as clearly as Plato does 
in his Phaedrus.* And his statements 
in these chapters are intelligible only 
in terms of his own philosophy as he 
implies by references to the 
Organon and the Ethics in particular. 
For both men rhetoric was an art 
(téchne-) in the full sense of the word 
and one which played a key role in the 
life of man and of the polis. For in 
rhetoric was fused the activity of the 
speculative intellect (theo-ria) and the 
practical intellect (pragmateia e-thike- 
kai politike) in the service of every- 


day living in the polis. The one major 
difference between the two was that 
Plato put this art at the exclusive dis- 
position of the speculative intellect as 


his dialogues reveal perfection. 
Aristotle, ‘on the other hand, recog- 
nized the whole area of contingent 
reality, an area which is neither that 
of Plato’s World of Ideas nor of his own 
metaphysics. Herein man is faced not 
with absolutes but rather with facts, 
problems, situations, questions, which 
admit of probable knowledge and prob- 
able truth and call for deliberation be- 
fore assent. It is the area in which the 
intelligent and prudential course of ac- 
tion which is most conformable to the 
concrete reality and truth is deter- 
mined in a given instance by the spe- 
cific circumstances which appear most 
valid. Analyzing the rhetorical art at 
this level Aristotle in terms of his own 
philosophy could never divorce intel- 
lect from the emotions or the appe- 
titive element in man. Plato’s insight, 
it may be said in passing, was to per- 
ceive that this complex of emotions 
and psychological inclinations in per- 
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sons can even be put to work in the 
quest for speculative truth. 

Plato, however, was not writing a 
treatise on rhetoric while Aristotle 
was. Thus while one may admit that 
Aristotle’s work acquires in its de- 
tailed analysis many of the aspects of 
a technography, it is uncritical to dis- 
miss the perceptive analysis of the 
opening chapters particularly when it 
is operative in the three books. Hence 
it is unfortunate to read even passing 
comments such as Ross’: ‘‘The Khet- 
oric may seem at first sight to be a 
curious jumble of literary criticism 
with second rate logic, ethics, politics, 
and jurisprudence, mixed by the cun- 
ning of one who knows well how the 
weaknesses of the human heart are to 
be played upon.’’? While Geffcken may 
toy with the latter part of the preced- 
ing statement,S he says more cor- 
rectly that with the Rhetoric we have: 
“eine vollkommen neue Grundlage, 
einen trotz Aristoteles Verleugnung 
der Redekunst als Wissenschaft doch 
wissenschaftlichen Sinn.’’” 

There is a_ series of statements 
in the introduction (1355a 1—1359a 29) 
which taken together make it quite ap- 
parent that the rhetorical act for 
Aristotle was a very intimate fusion of 
the intellectual and appetitive elements 
in man. The pathe- and éthos are not 
merely expedient additions, but must 
function as an integral part of nots. 

This should become obvious if we 
study this introduction for a moment 
and see what Aristotle has done. In 
the first place he posits as the general 
object of the rhetorical art the whole 
area of human activity!” in which no 
absolute certitude is had since one is 
working with forms of contingent real- 
ity, that is to say, elements which are 
subject to change. Such changeable 
and generally non-predictable subject 
matter clearly calls for study and 
deliberation, and we are told quite 
explicitly that the proper activity 
(érgon) of rhetoric is directed to mat- 
ter which requires deliberation (1357a 
1-7, 23 ff.). This is followed in 1358a 
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6 — 1359a 5 by an analysis of rhetoric in 
terms of its constituent elements 
(speaker, subject matter, audience) 
which results in three kinds of rhetoric 
(symbouleutic, dikanic, epideictic) to- 
gether with their general nature and 
immediate purpose. This analysis is 
central to the Rhetoric. For in it 
Aristotle divides the art of rhetoric in- 
to the three primary types with which 
the art is concerned.!! Of still more 
importance, however, is the fact that 
at the very center of this analysis of 
the art of rhetoric is the idea of the 
audience as judge (krité-s), one who is 
ultimately to exercise an act of judg- 
ment.12 This concept of the audience 
as krité-s is rather emphasized in the 
Rhetoric by frequent references to the 
fact that all rhetoric is directed to- 
wards krisis, or judgment, as its ulti- 
mate end.1% 

Some reflection upon these state- 
ments and what they imply when taken 
in terms of Aristotle’s philosophy 
clearly reveals that Aristotle could not 
have devised a theory of rhetoric de- 
voted to the mere logical demonstra- 
tion of one’s proposition. For example, 
the moment Aristotle locates rhetoric 
in the area of contingent reality, hu- 
man activity, deliberation, and judg- 
ment, he places it under the domain 
of the practical and not the speculative 
intellect.14 This is an essential point, 
for the difference between the activity 
of the two intellects is crucial, a dif- 
ference due to the different object of 
each intellect. The speculative intellect 
moves towards Being, the practical in- 
tellect towards Being in as far as this 
Being is to issue in human action.!° Be- 
cause of this difference one might say 
that the role of the appetite is compara- 
tively negligible in the activity of the 
speculative intellect when compared 
with its function in the action of the 
practical intellect. The speculative in- 
tellect receives an initial assist from 
the appetite, but the practical intellect 
demands the appetitive element as an 
essential component in its activity. 
‘For the intellect taken in itself tends 


uniquely to grasp Being; and it is only 
as permeated, in one way or another, 
by the movement of the appetite to- 
wards its own ends that the intellect 
concerns itself not with Being to be 
grasped, but with action to be brought 
about.’’16 

Aristotle describes the role of the ap- 
petitive element in the activity of the 
practical intellect in the Nichoma- 
chean Ethics 1112a 18—1113a 12. There 
he discusses the nature of deliber- 
ation which terminates in practical 
judgment (krisis), the two elements so 
prominent in his analysis of rhetoric. 
Such deliberation of its very nature, 
we are told, calls for proairesis (or 
choice) which is the consequent of 
deliberation (see 1112a 14-15). Proai- 
resis is an effect, however, produced in 
the person by the combined activity of 
both the intellect (1112a 15-16: meta 
logou kai dianoias) and the appetitive 
element (1111b 4—1112a 17, and 1139a 
3—b 13). In a rather succinct summary 
at 1139b 4 we are told that proairesis 
is either ‘‘desireful reason, or reason- 
able desire.’’ The phrase leaves no 
doubt as to Aristotle’s mind on the 
union of the two. As a matter of 
fact he leads up to it by showing that 
the appetitive element must enter into 
proairesis since ‘‘choice’’ has ‘its origin 
in both desire and reason (1139a 32-33), 
for reason by itself will not cause action 
(1139a 35-36). 

Once, then, Aristotle has located 
rhetoric under the practical intellect 
as he has done by the very nature of 
the analysis of rhetoric in his introduc- 
tion, he has made it primarily an ac- 
tivity of what he calls the logistic soul. 
That is to say that rhetoric for him 
implicates the notis logistikos: the in- 
tellect working together with the ap- 
petitive element in man in _ the 
movement towards krisis. Thus rhet- 
oric for Aristotle by its very nature 
must give careful and detailed consid- 
eration not merely to intellectual dem- 
onstration, but also to éthos and pathos 
—the very psuchago'gia, or appeal to 
the whole person, mind and emotions, 


which Plato discussed in his Phaedrus. 
To overlook this fact is to study the 
Rhetoric in a rather strange vacuum 
neglecting in the process some funda- 
mental Aristotelian ideas on the whole 
dianoetic process in its relation to hu- 
man action. 

In this respect there is one final 
point to be remembered in Aristotle’s 
analysis of the rhetorical art. As he 
points out in the Rhetoric, the ultimate 
end of the activity of the rhetorical 
faculty is in its effort to perceive in a 
given subject those elements which 
may effect persuasion and to commu- 
nicate these elements in appropriate 
form and language (1355b 8-14). This 
is its proper concern and there rhetoric 
rests.17 Rhetoric does not effect per- 
suasion in the sense of the old tech- 
nographers,!* or even, for Aristotle, in 
the sense that an artist makes his ob- 
ject. Rather it creates the atmosphere 
wherein the audience may make its 
own decision. The art or technique of 
the rhetorician is to perceive and pre- 
sent those things which make decision, 
and a definite decision, possible, but to 
stop with the presentation. The audi- 
ence at this point must come in to 
accept or reject, to make its particular 
judgment to execute or refrain from 
action. Rhetoric, then, is preparatory 
for action. 

To understand what kind of prepara- 
tion there must be as far as Aristotle 
is concerned, one has merely to look 
at his analysis of the human being in 
action which he presents in the Poetics. 
For there is an inner cohesion which 
exists between his rhetorical-dramatic 
analyses: the movement of rhetoric is 
to dispose the person to. action 
(praxis), the movement of drama is 
the person in act.1" And here it should 
be but necessary to recall that in the 
analysis of human action in the Poetics 
it is the whole person who acts, the 
intellectual and the appetitive part of 
the individual is totally engaged in the 
specific human action.?° 

Conversely, then, in the preparation 
for action there must be an appeal to 
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the whole person: to intellect, éthos, 
and the pathe-. Philosophically no other 
approach was possible for Aristotle. 
The art of rhetoric incorporated as in- 
tegral components reason, éthos, and 
pathos, and addressed itself to the 
whole man. There could be no division 
nor separation between mind and the 
whole psychological side of man, for 
each serves and cooperates with the 
other in the entire area of human ac- 
tivity with which rhetoric is concerned. 
Reason and appetition must be united 
if rhetoric is to function as Aristotle 
necessarily conceived it within the 
terms of his philosophy. 
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XANTHIPPE AND THE POET 


XANTHIPPE Lives! She came here yestermorn 

And pricked me with a briar from her tongue: 
“Poor child, that are so beautiful and young 
And yet so foolish, when these thoughts are born, 
They may not walk or run for many years, 

And what have you in recompense for life? 

You might as well give Atropos her shears! 
Take heed that yonder woodman needs a wife.’’ 


I looked as she had flung the pail at me. 


“But I am wife to Hector,’’ 


said my wrath, 


‘“‘And I have run along the Trojan path 
In silent and in aching misery, 

And I have pledged Ulysses, and renewed. 
Xanthippe could not bear my solitude. 
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THE ROMAN CITY POLICE: ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT 


EDWARD ECHOLS 


oe THERE IS organized govern- 
ment, there is law; and wher- 
ever there is law, there is inevitably 
an agency for the enforcement of that 
law, for Man has yet to devise a sys- 
tem of government which is able to 
dispense with the services of an ade- 
quate body of police. Thus kings, con- 
suls, and emperors alike had at all 
times an agency for law enforcement 
on duty in the streets of Rome. 

The ancient historians are perhaps 
understandably indifferent to the prob- 
lems of urban police procedure. This 
casual attitude may well be attributa- 
ble to the normally minor place of city 
police in the total governmental struc- 
ture. The duties of Rome’s imperial 
urban cohorts, for example, performed 
in the comfort and relative security of 
the capital of the world, could only 
have seemed routine and dull by con- 
trast with legionary activities in dis- 
tant, exotic lands, or with the enviable 
association of the praetorian cohorts 
with the person of the emperor. As a 
result of this general apathy, direct 
references to Rome’s city police are 
few and fleeting; inferential informa- 
tion is more abundant, if more than 
occasionally frustrating. 

Nothing can be said with certainty 
about the policing of regal Rome. No 
doubt lictors and viatores managed to 
keep reasonable order in the city, with 
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the assistance cf units of the regular 
army available for emergencies. Re- 
publican Rome, however, had a num- 
ber of magistrates assigned to super- 
visory police duty. Most of these mag- 
istrates took part in the investigation 
into the activities of the cult of the 
Bacchanals in 186 B.c. The consuls or- 
dered the curule aediles to search out 
all the priests of the cult and hold 
them in open arrest for the inquiry; 
they ordered the plebeian aediles to 
prevent any secret celebrations of the 
rites. The triumviri capitales were di- 
rected by the consuls to station guards 
about the city and to see to it that no 
night meetings were held; in addition, 
they were to take precautions against 
fires. As assistants to the triumviri, 
the quinqueviri uls cis Tiberim were 
to stand guard over the buildings in 
their own districts.1 After the procla- 
mation of penalties for aiding ‘the 
criminal celebrants and the _ pub- 
lishing of rewards for informers, many 
of these Bacchanalic offenders were 
caught while trying to escape by the 
guards whom the triumviri had sta- 
tioned at the gates of the city.? 

The custodes assigned to _ posts 
throughout Rome by these officials 
were very likely members of a regu- 
lar, if rudimentary, police force. Since 
the lictors and viatores, minor police 
authorities, were drawn from the low- 
est classes or were freedmen, the po- 
licemen themselves were surely public 
slaves. This assumption is supported 
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by the status of the personnel of the 
analogous fire brigade; as late as 22 
B.c., these units were manned by state- 
owned slaves.* 

Since the prosecution of the Baccha- 
nals was clearly an emergency ac- 
tion, citizen-volunteers may also have 
been enrolled as temporary police on 
this occasion, for Republican citizens 
and Republican slaves were frequently 
called upon to serve as vigilantes. In 
the affair of Gaius Gracchus, the consul 
Opimius, ordered by the senate to take 
measures to insure the safety of the 
state, instructed the senators to take up 
arms and notified every Roman knight 
to report for duty with two armed 
slaves.4 

It is thus possible to distinguish, as 
early as 186 B.c., two separate ele- 
ments in Rome’s law _ enforcement 
agency: the custodes, the regular po- 
lice; and the reserve police, originally 
citizen vigilantes, later, milites of the 
regular Roman army. 


The reserve police were citizen-vol- 
unteers until 100 B.c.; in that year, or- 
ganized mob violence led by the social 
reformer Saturninus offered Marius an 
excuse for marching his troops into 
Rome. The role of the army in the 


emergency policing of Rome was 
further affirmed when Sulla captured 
the city in 88 B.c. The following year 
the armies of Marius and Cinna be- 
sieged and captured Rome; in the 
bloody proscription that developed, a 
contingent of barbaric Illyrians served 
Marius as quasi-police. These lawless 
butchers were of necessity finally mas- 
sacred by Cinna’s disciplined legion- 
naires. Thus the precedent was set for 
the use of units of the regular army as 
city police, to supplement the regular 
custodes. 

After the timely death of Marius, 
there was a brief return at Rome to 
the Republican system of reserve po- 
lice. The arrest of the Allobrogian en- 
voys at the Mulvian bridge in 63 was 
effected by the praetors with the 
armed assistance of ‘‘many brave 
men,” plus a picked band of Cicero’s 
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own young Reatinates, whom he ‘‘reg- 
ularly used in defence of the state.’’5 

Outbreaks of mob violence in the city 
soon led once again to the introduction 
of the regular army as supplementary 
police. After the battle in 52 between 
the supporters of Milo and Clodius, the 
mob raged out of control through the 
streets of Rome until Pompey restored 
order with an army hastily recruited 
in Italy. During the disorder of this 
period, units of the regular army con- 
tinued to serve in Rome routinely on 
police duty. 

Rome of the Civil Wars was virtually 
an ‘‘occupied”’ city. In 47, when an up- 
rising occurred at Rome, Caesar 
hastened there to find that Antony, his 
Master of the Horse, had occupied the 
Forum with his soldiers. Informed 
while in the city that his field forces 
had mutinied, Caesar immediately 
ordered the unit of soldiers with which 
Antony had been guarding the city to 
take up positions around his own house 
and at the city gates to prevent loot- 
ing.6 At the end of the Civil Wars, 
when Caesar returned to Rome, he 
dismissed his field bodyguard, the 
praetorian cohorts, and was attended 
cnly by the regular civil escort —i.e., 
the lictors.7 

Caesar’s decision to disband his own 
personal defence troops did not affect 
the troops assigned to the defense of 
the city. In enforcing his law against 
extravagant eating, Caesar, with a zeal 
almost evangelical, stationed custodes 
in the market place to confiscate and 
bring to him any luxury food items of- 
fered for sale in violation of his 
sumptuary law. This was not the 
whole extent of his harassment of the 
local gourmets, however; he sent, not 
mere custodes, but lictores atque mi- 
lites to snatch from the very tables 
any delicacies which had escaped the 
vigilance of the custodes.* 

Here the dual nature of Rome’s urban 
police is strikingly illustrated. The 
custodes, the regular police, were en- 
tirely capable of enforcing the law 
among the citizens in the market 
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place; on the other hand, since confis- 
cation’ of food from the table of a 
wealthy patrician obviously went some- 
what beyond the limits of routine po- 
lice procedure, the lictors, Caesar’s 
personal attendants, were sent to carry 
out this high-handed procedure, and 
these in turn were reinforced by sol- 
diers from the regular army. 

These soldiers, quartered on the Is- 
land in the Tiber, were, after the assas- 
sination of Caesar, immediately trans- 
ferred by Lepidus, the Master of the 
Horse, to the Campus Martius, so that 
they might be instantly available to the 
consul Antony in this time of crisis.” 
Antony did in fact make use of these 
troops in the arrest and execution of 
Amatius and in putting down the 
threatened uprising of the plebs which 
followed.1° 

During the military occupation of 
Rome by the second triumvirs, the 
custodes and milites did routine police 
duty. The soldiers, however, in carry- 


ing out the proscriptions, were enforc- 
ing the private law of the triumvirs; 
consequently, they grew so arrogant 
in their actions that the triumvirs were 
compelled to order the consuls to re- 


strain them. These officials were 
powerless to act against the reserve 
police themselves; they did, however, 
no doubt employing only the regular 
custodes, arrest and crucify a few 
slaves who were detected masquerad- 
ing as soldiers.!1 

In the period which followed the 
death of Caesar, there is good reason 
to believe that the policing of the city 
was somewhat less than adequate. In 
42, the senate voted to allow the Vestal 
Virgins one lictor each after a priest- 
ess had been accosted on the street 
while returning to the Atrium in the 
late afternoon.1!? 

During the early absence of Octavian 
from Rome, Gaius Maecenas was 
charged with the responsibility of 
guarding Rome. In 30, he quickly de- 
tected and crushed a plot formed by 
Marcus Lepidus to assassinate Octa- 
vian immediately upon his return to 


Rome.!* It would thus appear that 
Maecenas, as Octavian’s agent in the 
city, had at his disposal both the reg- 
ular police and a contingent of soldiers 
for emergency duty. 

In his summary of Octavian’s dis- 
position of his military forces, Sueto- 
nius (Aug. 49. 1) notes that he assigned 
the legions and auxiliary troops to the 
provinces and employed the remainder 
partly in the defence of the city and 
partly in defence of his own person. 
In this same passage, Suetonius states 
that Augustus never allowed more than 
three cohorts to remain in Rome and 
even these were denied a permanent 
camp; the rest he regularly sent to 
summer and winter quarters in the 
towns near Rome. 

I would, with Durry!4 and Passe- 
rini,!5 identify the three cohorts re- 
tained in Rome by Octavian as co- 
hortes praetoriae rather than cohortes 
urbanae. The three cohorts of the field 
bodyguard thus added to their duty as 
protectors of the princeps a more gen- 
eral duty as protectors of Rome; they 
were, in short, Octavian’s counterpart 
of the legionary soldiers first intro- 
duced into Rome by Marius in 100 for 
emergency service. 

The retention of only three cohorts 
in the city is entirely consistent with 
Octavian’s avowed policy of avoiding 
the appearance of a military occupa- 
tion of Rome. The absence of the le- 
gions in the city would, no doubt as 
much as any other single factor, tend 
to dissociate Octavian in the popular 
mind from the recent dictators whose 
logical successor he might reasonably 
appear to be. The cohortes praetoriae, 
the field bodyguard of the Roman gen- 
eral, were sui generis; their presence 
in Rome could easily be justified on 
the ground that they were the personal 
troops of the princeps. 

The continuing dual nature of the 
Augustan police — regular custodes and 
reserve milites—is further suggested 
by Suetonius (Aug. 43. 1) wnen he ob- 
serves that during the games and 
shows, Augustus regularly stationed 


guards throughout the city to prevent 
housebreaking since so few people re- 
mained at home on these occasions. 

In the early years of the principate, 
Augustus was frequently absent from 
Rome. His representatives in the city 
on these several occasions were se- 
verely handicapped in emergencies; 
Agrippa, in 21,16 and Saturninus, in 
19,17 were unable to control serious 
riots occasioned by election disputes. 
Had Saturninus had at his disposa! the 
three praetorian cohorts, it is hardly 
likely that Augustus would have been 
forced to return to Rome posthaste to 
quell the disturbance. It would thus ap- 
pear that the praetorians were at this 
time still serving ‘‘partly in defence of 
the city, partly in defence of the prin- 
ceps,’”’ so that when Augustus left 


Rome, the three units of the guard reg- 
ularly accompanied him. This arrange- 
ment would be in accord with Octa- 
vian’s prudent decision to retain the 
entire military imperium in his own 


hands. 

The defeat of Lollius in Gaul in 16 
resulted in Augustus’ absence from 
Rome for a period of three years. To 
govern the city in his absence, Au- 
gustus appointed an urban prefect of 
the substitute-princeps type. The re- 
vival of the urban prefecture at this 
time was, no doubt, the natural and 
necessary result of the failure of 
Agrippa, as the unofficial representa- 
tive of the princeps, and of Saturninus, 
as sole consul, to police the city ade- 
quately while Augustus was away. I 
suggest too that the failure of Agrippa 
and Saturninus to maintain order in 
Rome led Augustus to recognize the 
necessity of providing the city with a 
permanent force of reserve police. 

Since the praetorians were a part 
of the regular army, delegation of 
their command to the urban prefect 
involved also a delegation of the mil- 
itary imperium. I would agree with 
A. H. Jones that while ‘‘Augustus 
shared his imperium with various col- 
leagues from time to time. . . [he did 
not], it would appear, share his im- 
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perium over Italy.’’15 

Faced with the'problem of placing 
a trained army unit for reserve police 
duty at the disposal of an official 
denied the imperium, I suggest that 
Augustus, in 16, detached the three 
‘“‘urban’’ praetorian cohorts from regu- 
lar praetorian status and assigned 
them, as regular city police, to the per- 
sonal command of the urban prefect. 
Then for the first time the urban prefect 
assumed command of the unit reg- 
ularly assigned to him throughout the 
period of the Empire. 

This change of status for the urban 
cohorts would involve no great degree 
of downgrading. In 16, the praetorian 
guard was not the powerful cohesive 
unit personally fashioned by Sejanus 
ca. 23 a.p. The praetorian cohorts of 
16 B.c. were scattered, quasi-independ- 
ent military entities, commanded by 
their individual tribunes; the first 
praetorian prefects, two in number, 
were not appointed until 2 B.c., and 
the office was considered a minor 
one.!" The evidence for the early and 
continued close association of the prae- 
torian and urban cohorts would seem 
to eliminate the possibility that the 
urban cohorts were an _ independent 
creation. 

According to Tacitus (Ann. 4. 5), 
Rome, in 23 a.p., possessed its own 
standing army, three urban and nine 
praetorian cohorts, sharing a common 
and restricted area of recruitment — 
Etruria, Umbria, Old Latium, and 
the older Latin colonies. The prae- 
torians were assigned cohort numbers 
I through IX; the urban cohorts were 
numbered in sequence X through XII. 
In the will of Augustus, dated 13 a.p., 
the praetorians received one thousand 
sesterces; the urban soldiers, five hun- 
dred; and the legionnaires, three hun- 
dred. Numerous inscriptions attest that 
transfer from the urban to the prae- 
torian cohorts was standard procedure 
at all times.?° All available evidence 
indicates that these two important 
units of the miles urbanus were closely 
related in their origin. 
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After a three-year stay in Gaul, Au- 
gustus returned to Rome in 13 B.c. 
The return of the princeps would seem 
automatically to have eliminated the 
need for a proxy-princeps; since Au- 
gustus remained in Rome until 14 
a.D., the office was undoubtedly al- 
lowed to lapse during this period. This 
three-year association of the urban co- 
horts with the urban prefect, plus Au- 
gustus’ recognition of the need for a 
permanent force of reserve police in 
Rome, may well have led ta the con- 
tinuation of these cohorts in their new 
‘“‘urban”’ capacity. 

Ca. 7 B.c., Augustus, for increased ad- 
ministrative efficiency, divided Rome 
into fourteen wards,*! abandoning the 
old four-regiones arrangement. Since, 
in his sweeping reorganization of the 
city’s firemen in 6 a.p.,22 Augustus as- 
signed seven cohorts to duty in the 
city’s fourteen wards, it may be as- 
sumed that the three-unit arrangement 
of the cohortes urbanae antedated the 
division of the city into fourteen dis- 
tricts. 

This military organization of the fire- 
men and night police in 6 a.p. must 
also have affected the organization of 
the urban cohorts and the regular cus- 
todes. In his annalistic survey of the 
Augustan Age, Dio, in 5 a.p., provides 
an account of the military forces ex- 
isting at this time. In addition to the 
legions, there were the bodyguards — 
so-matophilakes — ten thousand in num- 
ber and organized in ten divisions; 
and the city guards—hoi tés poleos 
phrouroi— six thousand in number and 
organized in four divisions.?% 

It is quite clear that Dio has used 
the terms “bodyguards” and ‘‘city 
guards’’ in a collective sense, for in 
the same passage, he used the stand- 
ard titles in Greek of the praetorian 
and urban cohorts—doruphorikoi and 
astikoi, 

Tacitus (Ann. 4. 5) notes that in 
23 a.v., there were three urban and 
nine praetorian cohorts. Mommsen?4 
believes that Dio’s ten praetorian and 
four urpan cohorts in 5 a.p. is a se- 


rious anachronism, in that he has de- 
scribed the miles urbanus as it was in 
the third century. Since Dio makes a 
distinction between the bodyguards 
and the praetorians and the city 
guards and the urban cohorts, Momm- 
sen’s interpretation seems_ scarcely 
tenable. Passerini?® reconciles the 
ten bodyguard units of Dio with the 
nine praetorians of Tacitus by sug- 
gesting that the tenth cohort was so 
closely associated with the praetorium 
as to have been considered routinely 
a part of the bodyguard. He rejects 
the Germani corporis custodes on the 
ground that this unit could not have 
numbered one thousand men and pro- 
poses the cohors speculatorum as Dio’s 
tenth unit. Since the German body- 
guards were not disbanded until 9 
a.p.,2% they surely qualify as the tenth 
unit of Augustus’ bodyguards. 
Passerini— and this is generally true 
of the commentators on this passage 
of Dio—is disturbed by the unusual 
number of men, fifteen hundred, who 
seem to be manning each of the four 
units of the city guards.°7 Curiously, 
although he offers an explanation for 
the ‘‘extra’’ cohort of the bodyguards, 
Passerini is not concerned with the 
‘“‘extra’’ cohort of the city guards. 
Since Dio associates the city guards 
of 5 a.v. directly with Augustus’ mili- 
tary forces, the identification of his 
four units as cohorts of fifteen hun- 
dred men must be rejected; through- 
out Roman imperial history only two 
types of army cohorts are attested — 
the cohors miliaria and the cohors 
quingenaria. Since only three cohortes 
urbanae are attested before the reign 
of Caligula or Claudius and since the 
urban cohorts were assigned to duty 
prior to 7 B.c., it may .be concluded 
that Dio’s six thousand city guards 
organized in four units consisted of 
three cohortes urbanae miliariae, plus 
a fourth unit whose strength totaled 
three thousand men, the _ custodes 
urbis, the regular police of Rome from 
the days of the Republic. ‘ 
In this interpretation the ten cohorts 


of bodyguards and four of city guards 
listed by Dio are exactly equated with 
the nine praetorian and three urban co- 
horts of Tacitus. Tacitus describes this 
miles urbanus as Rome’s own standing 
army. In so doing, he omits the dis- 
banded Germani corporis custodes and 
the custodes urbis, the regular police; 
significantly, he also does not include 
the seven cohortes vigilum, a formi- 
dable but obviously non-military unit. 
Since the custodes, three thousand 
strong, did exist, it has been conjec- 
tured, in 6 a.v., it is extremely un- 
likely that they were not continued in 
their police duties after that date. In a 
rapidly expanding city, the number of 
police would naturally be increased, 
not decreased; the Pax Romana did 
not extend to the ways and by-ways of 
the city at any time.?5 The discrep- 
ancy between the seven thousand vi- 
giles and the three thousand troops of 
the urban cohorts strongly suggests 
that the custodes continued their rou- 
tine police duty in the streets of Rome. 


I would thus equate the soldiers of 
the cohortes urbanae with the modern 


Italian carabinieri, supra-policemen, 
walking the streets in full-dress uni- 
form, armed with the sword rather 
than the stick, reserve police whose 
presence had a powerful inhibiting ef- 
fect upon potential lawbreakers and a 
no doubt disabling effect upon felons 
actually apprehended in their employ- 
ment. 


THE pOST-AUGUSTAN HISTORY of the 
Roman city police is basically the his- 
tory of the cohortes urbanae. Three 
urban cohorts are attested for 23 a.p.,29 
and the first expansion of this corps 
took place when cohors XIII urbana 
was created either by Caligula or by 
Claudius. The earliest reference to co- 
hort XIII is found in the will of a sol- 
dier dated in 48.30 

After the assassination of Caligula 
in 41, the consuls and the supporters of 
the Republican party quickly collected 
_ the city’s funds and carried them to 
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the Capitol; this short-lived attempt to 
restore the Republic was supported by 
the urban cohorts.?1 The urban units 
quickly abandoned their dangerous de- 
fiance of the emperor and the praeto- 
rian guard, however, and joined their 
fellow-soldiers in support of Claudius. 
In his History,** Josephus states that 
the consuls were supported by three 
urban cohorts; in the Antiquities,33 the 
number of cohorts is given as four. 
Since a choice between these two fig- 
ures must be made, the evidence of the 
Antiquities, where the assassination 
and the accession are described at 
great length, would seem to be more 
valid than that of the History, where 
only a short summary is provided. It 
was thus Caligula rather than Claudius 
who added cohort XIII to the city 
police. 

A further expansion of the urban co- 
horts took place under the Julio- 
Claudian emperors; cohorts XIV, XV, 
and XVI, attested epigraphically, were 
formed, on the evidence of Josephus, 
after 41. 

No inscription which includes cohort 
XIV can be dated with assurance be- 
fore 137.4 Cohort XV, however, is 
found on an inscription from which the 
name of Nero has been erased,*° and 
cohort XVI is attested by a single in- 
scription dated 66 a.p.*6 The existence 
of cohorts XV and XVI under Nero 
would seem automatically to prove the 
existence of cohort XIV at the same 
time, since cohort XIII was a part of 
the unit in 48.37 

The evidence suggests that Claudius 
was responsible for the expansion of 
the number of urban cohorts to seven. 
Two inscriptions of milites whose only 
recorded military service was in co- 
hors XV urbana show terms of service 
of sixteen®® and eighteen®9 years. In 
each case, as the age at death and the 
total time of service indicate, the enlist- 
ment age was eighteen. Both men died 
before completing their twenty-year 
term of enlistment, so that it may 
be assumed that cohort XV was in ex- 
istence at the time of their deaths. 
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Since cohort XV did not exist in 41, 
and since Nero’s reign lasted only four- 
teen years, it is obvious that a soldier 
who spent sixteen years in this cohort, 
which disappeared in 69-70,49 must 
have enlisted in cohort XV during the 
reign of Claudius. The expansion of the 
city police is consistent both with the 
timid and suspicious nature of Claud- 
ius41 and with his attention to extra- 
urban protective forces; he stationed 
a special cohort at Ostia and at Puteoli 
to guard against fires.4* 

The seven-cohort arrangement of the 
city police was apparently continued 
by Nero without change. In the bitter 
struggle for the empire which followed 
the death of that emperor, however, 
the cohortes urbanae participated and 
suffered for it. 

The praetorian guard, which had 
been instrumental in the elimination of 
Nero, supported the imperial candi- 
dacy of Galba; quickly disappointed 
in their choice, they plotted a success- 
ful revolution and placed Otho upon 
the throne.+* The support of the six- 
teen cohorts of the two units of the 
powerful miles urbanus was not suf- 
ficient to guarantee the empire to 
Otho, and the rise of Vitellius, who 
had strong support among the legions, 
forced Otho to take the unprecedented 
step of detaching the urban cohorts 
from duty in Rome and assigning them 
to active service with the fleet. Flavius 
Sabinus, the urban prefect, was left 
in charge of Rome, presumably with 
the custodes and the vigiles at his 
command. 

Nothing, perhaps, suggests so strong- 
ly the continued military status of 
the cohortes urbanae as their assign- 
ment to fleet duty by Otho. Equally, 
since their departure would have left 
Rome without day police, Otho’s action 
is strong inferential evidence for the 
continued use of the custodes in the 
routine day policing of the city. 

Otho’s fbrces were decisively de- 
feated at the battle of Bedriacum, and 
the emperor committed suicide. Vitel- 
lius now marched to Rome accom- 


panied by his entire victorious army. 
To replace Otho’s well-scattered miles 
urbanus, Vitellius created an unprec- 
edented force of sixteen praetorian and 
four urban cohorts, a total of twenty 
thousand city troops.+# 

The four urban cohorts were ap- 
parently assigned to the command of 
Flavius Sabinus, the urban prefect, al- 
though one cohort was sent off into 
Campania to aid the Vitellian faction 
in difficulties at Capua; this cohort 
immediately defected to Vespasian.*° 
The decision to abandon Vitellius for 
Vespasian suggests that the four urban 
cohorts of Vitellius were manned 
largely by the survivors of the original 
seven cohortes urbanae sent out by 
Otho to fleet duty. The personnel of 
these units must have consisted chiefly 
of urban veterans who had served 
under Sabinus while he was Nero’s 
praefectus urbi. It is thus scarcely sur- 
prising that these units failed to sup- 
port Vitellius; one deserted to Ves- 
pasian in Campania,‘® while the re- 
maining three, supporting Sabinus, 
were destroyed when the troops of 
Vitellius in Rome stormed and cap- 
tured the Capitol.47 

Vespasian, in_ reconstituting the 
miles urbanus, formed nine praetorian 
and four urban cohorts;45 the close 
association of these two urban units is 
indicated by the continuing practice of 
issuing joint diplomata,*® a practice 
which was not discontinued until the 
reign of Septimius Severus.*” 

The diploma of 76 a.p. cited above 
does not list the numbers of the urban 
cohorts on duty in Rome during the 
reign of Vespasian. Since cohors XIII 
urbana was assigned to duty at Carth- 
age prior to 84-88,51 probably by Ves- 
pasian in 70,5 in all probability the 
cohorts on duty in Rome under Ves- 
pasian were cohorts X, XI, XII, and 
XIV, but this sequence of cohort num- 
bers is not directly attested earlier 
than 148.53 

The historians completely ignore the 
urban cohorts in the second century 
a.p. Cohorts X,°4 XI,55 XII,56 and 
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XIV°* continued to serve in Rome 
from Nerva to Hadrian. Epigraphical 
evidence indicates a change under An- 
toninus Pius. Cohors XI urbana was 
disbanded, and the cohorts were as- 
signed at this time to the command 
of the praetorian prefect.°8 Cohort XI 
was very likely not re-activated until 
the expansion of the miles urbanus by 
‘Septimius Severus.®® 

The four-unit arrangement — cohorts 
X, XI, XII and XIV—was continued by 
Caracalla;*®" the military status of 
the urban cohorts is indicated by the 
fact that cohort X is listed as COH 
X URB ANTONINIANA; ‘‘from the 
time of Severus Antoninus (Caracalla) 
onwards, every regiment employs a 
secondary title, derived from the name 
of the reigning emperor.’’®! 

The issuing of separate diplomata to 
the praetorian and urban cohorts by 
Severus®- suggests that the long-con- 
tinued close association between the 
two city units was here terminated. 
Severus tended to put his trust in the 
praetorian cohorts, completely manned 
by his legionary veterans, and in legio 
II Parthica, stationed some twenty 
miles from Rome at Albanum. 

In the long period of imperial de- 
cline, the urban cohorts retained their 
regular organizational status; cohort XI 
is attested for the reign of Severus 
Alexander®® and the reign of Gallienus 
(261).°4 The military status of the ur- 
ban cohorts no doubt continued to de- 
cline under the emperors who _ suc- 
ceeded Caracalla in rapid succession, 
so that they were more and more the 
regular city police. The organizational 
schism begun by Severus was finally 
and clearly drawn by Aurelian, who 
established a castra urbana for the 
city police in the Campus Martius.®5 

In a dedicatory inscription to Con- 
stantine (317-337), Flavius Ursacius is 
listed as TRIBUNUS COHORTIUM 
URBANARUM X, XI, ET XII ET 
FORI SUARI;®® since Ulpian, in the 
early third century,*? writes that the 
pig market is to be under the jurisdic- 
tion of the urban prefect, it seems 


likely that, with the departure of the 
emperor for the East, the urban prefect 
assumed the role of Rome’s governor 
and turned over to an urban tribune, 
with a police force reduced to three 
cohorts, the duties of Rome’s chief of 
police. The cohortes urbanae at long 
last were reduced to the status of mu- 
nicipal policemen. 

Fourth- and fifth-century references 
to the praefectus urbi of Rome by Am- 
mianus, Symmachus, et al., suggest 
that the urban cohorts, though reduced 
in numbers and in status, may have 
continued to do police duty in Rome. 
Their ultimate fate must, for want of 
evidence, remain unchronicled. Their 
long history of service attests their 
day-to-day importance to the city. Au- 
gustus had builded better than he 
knew; the cohortes urbanae_ were 


worthy of a mention in the Res Gestae. 
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O AGATHON! IS THIS THE WAY 


Socrates is absent from the banquet; 
the conversation is dull without him, 
the food somehow lacking in flavor. 
But he has retired into a neighboring 
portico in a fit of abstraction. 
© AGATHON! IS THIS THE Way time crept 
Along the sinuous tapestry of dream 
Which thy rich couches held, and drowsed, and slept, 
And made thy Attic hall and every beam 
Of the high-fretted roof burden and press 
And weigh the mind with sadness? Where was he, 
The long-awaited? Where the music stress 
Of his rare, healing laughter? By the sea 
Fair Athens wrote a challenge out for death: 
Who knows what symbols on that truant eve 
Of all her living destiny and breath 
Lay in the great man’s power to conceive 
And silence to perfect? — This comfort, then, 
If by thy absence thou hast much to win. 


JENNY LIND Porter 
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ATHLETES AND ARETE 


In the April issue of CJ we ran a short 
item about the trophy, replica of a sixth- 
century Greek vase, awarded to Stan 
Musial, St. Louis baseball. player, as 
“Sportsman of the Year.” *The donor, 
Sports Illustrated, in rigger 23 issue 
carried a color photograph of the original 
amphora, along with the following dis- 
cussion: 

THROUGH THE YEAR or perhaps in a single 
superlative performance [the Sportsman of 
the Year] has achieved that degree of ex- 
cellence which is suggested by the ancient 
Greek concept of arete—a unity of virtues 
of mind and body to which the complete man 
of every age must aspire. The victory may 
have been his, but it is not for the victory 
alone that he is honored. Rather, it is for 
the quality of his effort and the manner of 
his striving. Whether it was over an ex- 
tended period or only for an hour or an 
instant, his performance was such that his 
fellowmen could not fail to recognize it as 
the revelation of pure excellence—arete. 
His ideal, if only at the instant of rising 
above himself, was the ageless ideal that 
in giving his best of body and spirit, he 
was honoring all men. Thus, it is fitting 
that the symbol of Sports Illustrated’s an- 
nual award to the Sporstman of the Year is 
a Grecian amphora, or vase, with a sport 
motif. It has been dated by Dietrich von 
Bothmer, Curator of Greek and Roman Art 
at the Metropolitan Museum in New York, 
at about 510 B.c. Its decoration, by an un- 
known artist of Attica, .. . portrays discus 
and javelin throwers and a sprinter and a 
trainer. The original, which has been ac- 
quired by Sports Illustrated, is on perma- 
nent display in the Time & Life Building in 
New York. A reproduction is presented to 
each Sportsman of the Year... . 


The cover portrait on Time’s February 10 
issue was of jockey Willie Hartack. An alert 
reader, Barbara Felix of Redwood City, 
California, detected an amazing resem- 
blance. Wrote she (March 3 issue): 


In the Delphi Museum there is a bronze 
statue of a charioteer made about 470 B.c. 
Jockeys don’t seem to have changed much 


over the centuries—compare_ [Painter] 
Chapin’s Hartack with his ancient counter- 
part. 


Time printed pictures of Jockey Hartack 
and Delphic Charioteer side by side, and 
indeed the two were enough alike to have 
been brothers. 


GREEK FOR PLEASURE 
OR PROFIT 


Apparently it is considered newsworthy 
when the great and the near-great, the 
prominent and the average read the an- 
cient classics for pleasure, profit, relaxa- 
tion, instruction, or diversion. In past is- 
sues we have printed examples of this, 
and now some more. 

A writer in the London Daily Mail of 
October 3 (cutting from D. Wm. Blandford 
of Trinity School, Croydon) reported: 


YESTERDAY I made a few well-chosen calls. 

I sat in the bow window of Lord Hail- 
sham’s office overlooking Horse Guards 
Parade—‘“‘the best offices I’ve struck yet,’’ 
said the Lord President of the Council... . 

Reading? He chuckled. “Frankly, mine 
follows me around in little red boxes— 
dispatch-boxes. I get my fill. I don’t read 
to relax,” he said. 

Then he explained modestly that he still 
read the Greek classics—in Greek. And en- 
joyed them when he was in the mood on 
holiday. 

“In fact I enjoy reading anything that is 
well written—and most things aren’t... .” 

Up at the Ministry of Education in May- 
fair, Mr. Geoffrey Lloyd was full of 
anecdotes. 

“It is a fascinating but, I believe, coin- 
cidental point that when the P.M. rang 
me up to ask me to take this job, I was 
reading Aristotle’s Ethics and Politics, the 
last two chapters of which deal with edu- 
cation,” he told me. 

He added that he started reading late in 
life (at the age of nine) since his mother 
believed it was better for little boys to be 
out in the open climbing trees. ... 

Dr. D. Heathcoat Amory, the Minister of 
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Agriculture and Fisheries, returned yester- 
day from his tour of Canada. 

His reading matter on the journey? A 
volume of the Greek historian Herod- 
. 


Lest it be assumed that only the British 
are capable of such refinement in their 
literary tastes, we hasten to append some 
American parallels. The first item, re- 
ceived from Colonel S. G. Brady of Ashe- 
ville, N.C., appeared in the New York 
Times of March 12, 1957: 


At luncheon with a Times reporter the 
cther day, Dean Acheson, the former Sec 
retary of State, remarked that he was im- 
proving his golden leisure hours these days 
the Athenian 


by re-reading Thucydides, 
historian. 

“In the Greek, of course?” said the re- 
porter with a grin. 

“In English, I must confess,’ replied 
Mr. Acheson. “But don’t you be superior. 
When I was taking advanced Greek in my 
last year at Groton, one of our weekly 
tasks was to translate into Greek one day’s 
editorials from The New York Times.” 


dispatch from Williamsburg, Va. 
(Richmond Times-Dispatch, February 11, 
1958) indicates that the youthful sometimes 
think along the same sensible lines: 


The most impractical subjects offered 
American high school students can turn 
out to be the most practical, a New York 
high school student said here Monday. 

Peter H. Denton, a student burgess at 
the con‘erence here, said that Latin, ana- 
lytical geometry, and calculus, considered 
useless by many teen-age students, are ac- 
tually the best subjects for developing the 
ability to think. 

Adult leaders in all countries are the 
persons with the ability to think, the ones 
who can develop ideas, he said. 

If these se-called impractical subjects 
lead to the development of thinking powers 
they are the most practical in the long 
run, he said. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDY 
AND REFLECTIVE THOUGHT 


Were Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle at a 
disadvantage because they knew no foreign 
language? The following was quoted under 
“FL Program Notes” in Publications of 


the Modern Language Association of Amer- 
ica, December, 1957. It was taken from 
“The Philosopher and His Words” by War- 
ner Fite, writing in Philosophical Review 
44 (1935) 127-28. 


Ir sEEMS TO ME that the whole of Plato's 
metaphysics is guided by an assumption of 
which he himself is unconscious: namely, 
that for every word in the language there 
must be a corresponding element in reality. 
We can see the naturalness and even the 
necessity of such an assumption when we 
remember the probability that none of the 
founders of logic, Socrates, Plato, Aris- 
totle, knew any language but his own. For 
the matter of that there was in their Hel- 
lenic view nothing else that could be called 
a language —just as there was for Aristotle 
at least no life but the Greek that could 
be called civilized. A barbarian language 
was then by definition “gibberish.” I think 
that for an understanding of the beginnings 
of logic and metaphysics this item is vastly 
important. For one who knows no language 
but his own the correspondence of words 
and things is an assumption almost inevita- 
ble. For him then the words are not 
merely conventional symbols for things but 
real properties of the things; and a grasp 
of the relations of words is a grasp of the 
things themselves. It is then a disillusion- 
ment to discover, upon learning a foreign 
language, that what can be expressed in a 
word in one tongue requires a pair of 
words or a whole phrase in another, and 
that between no two languages is there 
more than a rather loose correspondence 
of word to word. This wrenches the word 
loose from the thing; it also introduces 
what is for me the most characteristic 
product of philosophical reflection: namely, 
a consciousness of the variety of human 
points of view. And the fact that this con- 
sciousness is slight in ancient philosophy, 
acute in all of the modern period, may be 
traced, I think, to the fact that the Greek 
philosophers knew only one. And I will go 
a step further and suggest that this expe- 
rience of language which the _ ancient 
lacked is the most impertant item in any 
education for reflective thought. It has 
been almost an axiom in the past that the 
special instrument for a training of the 
mind is geometry. If the essence of mind 
is reflective thought, must we not say that 
the chiefly important item in its develop- 
ment is a study of foreign languages and 
literatures? 


B QO QO K R E V I E W S editor FRED W. HOUSEHOLDER, JR. 


Latin. A Structural Approach, by Wa po E. 
Sweet. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan 
Press, 1957. Pp. x, &20. 


HERE WE HAVE FINALLY the definitive re- 
sult of Sweet’s classroom experiments and 
workshop sessions, utilizing the so-called 
linguistic techniques. There are two main 
themes: a) paradigms are taught in con- 
texts rather than in isolation; b) rules of 
grammar are phrased structurally, that is, 
in the context of the rest of the grammar, 
with oppositions indicated. The horizontal 
approach to noun and verb produces all 
the syntactically related forms at one time. 
Thus all the nominative forms are. given, 
in phrase and sentence, then all the accusa- 
tives, and so on. - 

Sweet has hit upon a new parsing de- 
vice, called metaphrasing, which has the 
purpose of training the student to take 
Latin as it comes instead of as the Eng- 
lish translation would come (fishing for 
subject, verb, object). This is a valuable 
technique and I recommend for a future 
revision that great care be taken that it 
does not involve a word-by-word parsing 
but rather a phrasal analysis. For example 
the second metaphrastic exercise (on p. 35) 
starts with the word in. Since in requires 
ablative or accusative we don’t know that 
it means “in” until we see (hear) the -d 
in pulchrad. The word order pulchra in 
veste is more idiomatic and automatically 
forces one to this analysis. 

Another innovation is the introduction of 
graded pattern sentences in the form of 
mottoes and proverbs, totaling 360 in the 
book. Each one is translated, at least in 
the early lessons. The student is to memo- 
rize each and be able to answer questions 
(based on the same vocabulary and points 
of syntax). This technique gets away from 
the traditional exercise of unrelated sen- 
tences which many teachers complain of. 
Both teacher and student are compelled to 
do the work. But the work amounts to re- 
petitive drill and only this can produce 
quick results. I can conceive of a student 
getting ‘‘over the hump” in his first college 
year of Latin, simply from the amount of 
exposure to the quantity of Latin offered 
him. 

By p. 399 all the inflectional morphology 


of Latin has been covered and a sampling 
of syntax, including ablative absolute (in- 
troduced in Lesson XII), indirect state- 
ments, subjunctive uses, gerund. Pages 
401-77 contain narrative readings, prose 
and verse, with grammatical and cultural 
notes. One cannot complain at the bulk, 
but I miss a life from Nepos and a story 
or two from Cicero or one of his letters in 
literary Vulgar Latin. 

As long as teachers of English persist in 
teaching English, not as a language (with 
structure, patterns, innate rules), but as a 
set of negative rules (selected ‘‘don’ts”), 
the intellectually more favored high schools 
will continue to give Latin, and require it, 
not as a luxury but as a “practical” guide, 
for it is only in Latin classes that a student 
learns his English linguistic structure. 
This lesson comes whether or not the 
teacher explicitly points out the structural 
similarities or differences. Spanish, French 
and German will not do the trick for they 
are too similar to English (all are “neo- 
Indo-European’’) to provide a _ language 
shock. Sweet is fully aware of the princi- 
ple of language shock, for he cites liberally 
illustrations from Bantu, Tunica, Aztec, 
Cree, German, Chinese, French and Na- 
huatl. While I do not object to these illus- 
trations (and indeed several of them are 
very apt), Sweet misses the main pedagog- 
ical point, which is that the students are 
operating in English and from English to 
Latin. It is the English which must be con- 
trasted continually, whether the contrasts 
yield similarity (after all English is a re- 
lated language) or dissimilarity. 

Some contrasts are brought out, others 
not. Duco still means for Sweet only 
“lead,” but ago (in Vocab.) is given four 
meanings. Parco is translated archaisti- 
cally as “spare,” but this is limited prac- 
tically to proverbial ‘‘spare the horses” 
and metaphorical ‘‘spare one’s feelings.’’ 
Current American English calls for “go 
easy on,’’ ‘“‘be lenient to.’’ And this is a 
typical structural difference, that many 
Latin verbs are translatable by English 
verbal phrases, e.g., ascendo is not “as- 
cend’”’ but “go up,” “climb on (board),” 
etc. 

Sweet’s “Quick look at English” (pp. 20- 
24) is educational and correct (to a point), 
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but misleadingly brief and incomplete. One 
of the main structural characteristics of 
English, “zero-change,” is not mentioned 
and hence a logical thread is missing which 
could have pulled together his Parts of 
Speech. His rule (p. 23) that “nouns may 
modify nouns’’ makes better sense if one 
first explains the working of zero-change; 
e.g., “white” is adjective because of 
“whiter,” ‘“‘whitest,’ but, by zero-change 
(signalled by change in word-order and/or 
inflection), it becomes a noun (‘‘white of 
the egg”). Latin zero-change (e.g., melius, 
adverb from adj.) is also left unmentioned. 

In two cases there is deliberate omission 
of in: rmation, probably to emphasize con- 
trast. The ablative absolute (p. 138) is said 
to have “no English counterpart.” The sen- 
tence, “This done, he left” may be con- 
sidered by purists as substandard and it 
may even have been borrowed into English 
(although Old English had an absolute con- 
struction, one not necessarily borrowed 
from Latin), yet it is a part of English 
structure. Again (p. 369) indirect statement 
is illustrated without mention of the Eng- 
lish type, ‘“‘I consider him to be the best 
actor.” Whether borrowed or not, whether 


frequent or not, this is permitted English 
syntax. 

There are some slips in English structure. 
On page 147 the perfective participle is said 
to correspond roughly to the English form in 


-ed. As a matter of fact it corresponds 
exactly. But -ed is not the only morpheme 
in this English participial; one must add 
-(e)n (“spoken,” “beaten,” ‘‘writ- 
ten”), zero-change (‘“‘hurt,” ‘‘put”), ablaut 
(“rung,”” “sung”). On p. 33 the suffix -ine 
is being discussed as adjectival, but the 
example singled out is “lupine,” now used 
as noun with changed meaning. On p. 40 
the English suffix -sion/-tion is oversimpli- 
fied as being from the Latin accusative; 
rather French was the direct source. On 
p. 71 English -ary is said to be an adjectival 
suffix. But what of “lapidary,’”’ ‘‘apiary’’? 
Latin has not only -arium, but also -arius 
(noun and adjective suffix). On p. 60 
(under derivatives) sounds and_ spellings 
are confused. 

These last remarks point up what I re- 
gard as a glaring and almost disastrous 
omission. Mr. Sweet has not concerned 
himself (with the above four exceptions) 
with word formation nor word-formation 
paradigms. He might have illustrated lin- 
early either the vertical approach (e.g., 
um-eo, um-or, um-idus) or the horizontal 
approach (e.g., aegror, aequor, algor, ama- 
ror, amor; adolesco, adscisco, evanesco, 


etc.). Latin has over 50 noun-forming suf- 
fixes alone; English also has a very large 
number. The subject is big, since vocabu- 
lary acquisition, including the matter of 
recognizing new words, is crucial in Latin 
and as complex as inflection. 

By failing to watch always for English 
contrasts, an opportunity is missed (p. 76), 
in a discussion of English “glasses” (and 
a contrast with French and German), of 
explaining vestitus (singular)—‘‘clothes”’ 
(plural) with reference to a neat English- 
Latin contrast, viz., pairs of things which 
are attached are plural in English and sin- 
gular in Latin (eg., circinus “‘compasses,” 
forfex ‘‘scissors,” forceps ‘‘pliers,” ‘‘pin- 
cers.” English emphasizes the pair-ness, 
Latin the attached-ness. But Latin bracae 
“pants,” “breeches”? is an exception, prob- 
ably because it is a borrowing. 

Sweet is seldom guilty of unidiomatic 
English as in S 125 (p. 140) where Perpetuo 

. crescit ... ignis does not mean ‘‘Always 
a fire increases. . . ,”’ but “‘A fire keeps in- 
creasing. . (“Keep,”’ as an auxiliary, 
seems to generally unrecognized.) 
Rather he has often broken with the tra- 
ditional, Briticistic, translation English. For 
example, on p. 153, I like his realistic treat- 
ment of the Latin comparative suffix (of 
adjectives), where he translates “pretty, 
kind of, rather.” 

There are several misapprehensions and 
deficiencies in the treatment of the Latin 
itself. On p. 5, rule 1 says there are no 
silent letters, but on the previous page the 
words pulcher, philosophus provide excep- 
tions, and one might quibble about cases 
like the number of sounds in the suffix 
-€nsis (after 1 a..). Also on p. 5, ‘“‘the 
letter v has the sound /w/,” should be 
verbally reversed to read, “the sound /w/ 
is represented or symbolized by the letter 
v.” The adverbs prudenter (p. 27), vehe- 
menter (p. 170) and insipienter (p. 186) are 
not provided with an explanation that when 
-ter is added to -nt- stems, one -t- drops out, 
as in English one -l-, when -ly is added to 
“able.” The infinitive of édo “eat” is given 
(p. 292) as edere rather than ésse; also in 
th. vocabulary. Adverbial ablatives, with 
or without modifying adjective, are seldom 
given with cum, although the “rule’”’ calls 
for cum. Use of Renaissance and modern 
proverbs in the illustrative sentences runs 
the risk of distorting the structure, and one 
must not attribute too much Latinity to the 
coiners of modern mottoes. On p. 289, the 
author, speaking of compounds of do (dare), 
seems to be confusing (and if so, he is in 
a large company) do “give” with the bound 


form -do “place” (in addo, condo, abdo, 
etc.). 

One does not expect elementary textbooks 
to contain all the latest research, and col- 
leagues assure me that mathematics and 
physics texts are not written by research 
scholars. Nevertheless one would like to 
see old folklorisms gradually die out in the 
texts. On p. 26, footnote 1, it is stated that the 
form nemine (abl. of nemo) is not in com- 
mon use. What does “common use’’ mean? 
If one is reading Ovid, Statius, Persius, 
Martial, Horace, Vergil, Catullus, Lucretius, 
or Juvenal, one will encounter only nemo; 
if one is reading Lucan or Valerius Flaccus, 
the word doesn’t exist in any form. It is 
also commonplace in grammars to restrict 
adverb formation largely to -é and -ter 
(Sweet, p. 27). In fact -im (s/t-im, -atim) 
is almost as frequent as -ter, pace Sweet, 
p. 141, where it is labelled “an adverb 


morpheme of limited distribution.” Lucretius 
has 31 adverbs in -ter and 32 in -im; this 
is the largest proportion of -im forms in 
pre-classical Latin; at the other extreme is 
Terence with 28 in -ter and only 10 in -im. 
In S 270 (p. 308) Ovidius -i is misleading for 
the genitive Ovidi. 


Sweet has two interesting orthographic 
innovations. A syncopated vowel or syllable 
is indicated by an _ apostrophe, thus: 
peric’lum, certa’runt, cela’sti. And 
(not followed by initial consonant) begin- 
ning a dactylic line is spelled hocc, similarly 
hice (pp. 427-28). 

The use of the cartoon-like illustrations 
to indicate semantic and other contrasts is 
an excellent device, but why not secure the 
services of an artist who has seen a few 
ancient mosaics or vases? On p. 233, hic, 
iste, ille are well illustrated. The term- 
inological and str’*ctural distinction between 
transitive, intransitive and transitival (p. 47) 
is nicely handled. Current linguistic labels 
are freely introduced: ‘‘phoneme,”’ ‘“mor- 
pheme,” ‘“‘morphophonemic” (this on p. 277), 
and are either defined or occur in such a 
context that the teacher and student will 
realize their technical use. But what of 
such “sleepers” as “signal,” ‘‘shape,’’ 
“formal,’’ “distribution,’’ which sneak up 
on the unsuspecting reader? The labels “im- 
perfective” and “perfective” (pp. 137, 147) 
are not clearly distinguished from the older 
terms. A cross-reference from p. 251 (the 
infinitive) to p. 385 is needed to modify the 
suggestion that the “use of the infinitive in 
other cases [than nom.-acc.] is rare.’’ On 
p. 423, the note about quem used for quam 
should have been accompanied by a state- 
ment about Vulgar Latin and the falling 
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together, in post-elassical times, of the rela- 
tive and interrogative pronouns. 

Syntax of the noun is incomplete. Thus 
on p. 278 the statement, that the genitive 
of personal pronouns is not much used, is 
based on the view that the possessive mean- 
ing is the only one worth mentioning. Hence 
R 424 (p. 313) nemo .. . nostrum is not 
prepared for, and the first question under 
this rubric is out of place. _ 

The chart of the tense-aspects (p. 276) 
indicates the future as imperfective only. 
I am not convinced of this. More important, 
the chart conceals the fact (unremedied by 
commentary) that the pluperfect and future 
perfect are in a structural relationship (of 
relative time) to other tenses—a signifi- 
cant phenomenon in Latin. 

Misprints are amazingly few. I note only 
(p. 420, col. 2) quaersere for quaesere, and 
the type-font (p. 459 bottom) for the Greek 
word pdn. 

I have gone into considerable detail on 
certain points because they are matters 
wherein I myself was wrongly taught and 
which I spent many years unlearning. The 
book as a whole is a significant contribution 
to Latin pedagogy, and, despite the truism 
that the teacher’s personality is as import- 
ant as the method used in the teaching of 
foreign languages, I venture to say that no 
teacher of Latin can afford not to experi- 
ment with the book for a year. Just the 
physical act of repeating orally or graph- 
ically the mass of Latin is an experience 
which will increase the fluency even of the 
experienced teacher. 

DonaLp C. SWANSON 
University of Minnesota 


Philosophical Greek: An Introduction, by 
FrANcIs H. Fores. Chicago: The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1957. Pp. xii, 321. 
$5.00. 


IN THIS DAY AND AGE, when Greek has 
almost entirely vanished from American 
high schools and has become more or less 
exclusively the concern of colleges and uni- 
versities, many teachers of elementary 
Greek, now faced with an adult audience, 
have felt the need for getting away from 
Xenophon’s vocabulary of war and adven- 
ture and gearing their instruction to more 
serious literature. This was evidently one 
of the major concerns that motivated the 
writing of this book: “The chief aim of the 
present book is to acquaint the beginner 
with technical philosophical terms and to 
give him practice in reading Greek that 


deals with philosophical ideas; the book is 
intended, however, not only for students of 
philosophy but also for students of lin- 
guistics, literary criticism, physics, bi- 
ology, or of other disciplines in which the 
acquisition of a technical vocabulary is of 
importance” (p. vii). 

In other words, though primarily intended 
as an elementary textbook for students 
whose aim it is to read the Greek philoso- 
phers in the original, the book addresses 
itself to any one who wants to learn Greek. 
While the true measure of its success or 
failure must await its use in the classroom, 
the following remarks aim at clarifying 
what lies concealed behind its rather mis- 
leading title. 

The book is divided into 68 lessons. 
Forty-nine of these are devoted to gram- 
mar and the rest to 17 readings from 
Aristotle (primarily the Physics), one from 
Plato’s Charmides and one from Menander’s 
Gnomai. However, some readings from 
Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics are _ intro- 
duced as early as lesson XLIII. There are 
appended 154 sections with lists of para- 
digms, a list of abbreviations, a Greek- 
English and English-Greek vocabulary, and 
grammatical indices in English and in 
Greek. At the head of each lesson stands a 
motto, which only rarely bears any relation 
to the content of the particular lesson. 
E.g., the motto for lesson IV, in which 
thematic verbs are first introduced, has no 
verb at all, the lesson in which the second 
declension is first introduced (V) has no 
noun, but a third-declension pronoun, and 
so forth. A characteristic lesson begins by 
discussing and citing paradigms in the tra- 
ditional manner with heavy emphasis on 
linguistic morphology; then follows a vo- 
cabulary, in which, in addition to Greek 
words and their meanings, cognate English 
words and Latin equivalents of the Greek 
words are given. This is followed by ten 
Greek sentences for translation into English 
and ten English sentences for translation 
into Greek. 

The treatment of accidence seems to this 
reviewer to be as thorough as can possibly 
be expected in a primer, and in some in- 
stances perhaps even too thorough for a 
confused beginner. One might, for example, 
question the advisability of insisting on the 
dual forms in conjugations as well as de- 
clensions from the very beginning, or of 
spreading the first declension over five les- 


sons on “Oxytone Feminine Nouns in a” 
(II), “Oxytone Feminine Nouns in e-” (III), 
“Proparoxytone Feminine Nouns” (VII), 


“Paroxytone and Properispomenon Femi- 
nine Nouns” (VIII), and “Masculine Nouns” 
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(XIII). Syntax, on the other hand, receives 
scant attention by comparison. The com- 
plex subject of conditional sentences is fully 
treated in only one lesson (XXXIV), and 
it has to share that lesson with the 
numerals. Moreover, only protases are 
treated, and the student is referred to a 
schematic skeleton in the appendix for a 
fuller treatment. Nowhere could I find an 
explanation of terms such as “future most 
vivid,” “future more vivid,” and “future 
less vivid,’’ the very terms that give stu- 
dents most trouble. Moreover, neither the 
Greek nor the English sentences of that 
lesson contain a single example of even 
one type of condition. All this will make 
the book hard to use for a student who 
wants to learn Greek on his own without 
the benefit of an instructor. 

Does the book fulfill its promise as an 
introduction to philosophical Greek? To a 
limited extent, the answer has to be 
in the affirmative. From the very beginning, 
words are introduced with which we are 
familiar from Plato and Aristotle, though 
even at that the author found it difficult to 
avoid the well-worn he: stratid as one of 
the paradigms in lesson II. The exercises, 
too, contain predominantly philosophical 
ideas and, as already stated, the continuous 
passages at the end are selected from the 
philosophers. However, it is regrettable 
that the emphasis rests so heavily on 
Aristotle that Plato is almost completely 
pushed out of the picture. For even though, 
from the point of view of language, the 
grammatical structure of Aristotle is easier 
than that of Plato, a more thorough knowl- 
edge of Greek is required for understanding 
Aristotle. After all, the important thing 
about Aristotle is that he created a tech- 
nical philosophical vocabulary by giving 
current Greek words, especially words used 
by Plato, a new technical meaning. Accord- 
ingly, the significance of his contribution to 
the Greek language can only be measured 
against the meanings which the words of 
his vocabulary had before he first used 
them as technical terms. 

And that brings me to a final point. Is 
there such a thing as “philosophical” 
Greek as distinct from any other Greek 
at all? I think not. There is only one classi- 
cal Greek, and it is essentially the same 
for the historians, poets, dramatists, and 
philosophers. It is impossible to understand 
what Aristotle meant by eidos without first 
knowing how Homer, the tragedians, the 
Pre-Socratics, Thucydides, and Plato used 
the term. A true understanding of Greek 
philosophy is inseparable from an under- 
standing of Greek life and literature as 
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such, and the language is the same, regard- 
less of one’s aim. It is comforting to note 
that the author of this work was not un- 
aware of that fact, when he addressed it 
also to students of linguistics, literary criti- 
cism, physics, biology, and other disciplines. 

MarTIN OsTWALD 
Columbia University 


The Echo of Greece, by 
New York: W. W. Norton; 1957. Pp. 224. 
$3.95. 

THIS PAST SUMMER (1957) Miss’ Edith 
Hamilton was made an honorary citizen of 
the city of Athens. At that time she ex- 
pressed her gratitude to the city of Athens 
for this honor. But perhaps the truth is 
that Miss Hamilton has always been an 
Athenian citizen, more so than any brief 
ceremony of a formal nature can express. 
During her eighty-eighth year she had the 
opportunity to see and hear her own trans- 
lation of the Prometheus Bound of Aeschy- 
lus performed in the ancient Odeion of 
Herodes Atticus in the presence of real 
Athenians en August 8, 1957. All her life 
Edith Hamilton has lived in the Greek 
world, albeit a world of thought, and has 


interpreted this world to an audience much 


larger than that which any professional 
scholar can claim to have reached. Though 
Miss Hamilton's career as a writer did not 
begin until she was sixty, the appearance 
of her The Greek Way in 1930 revealed a 
new and refreshing interpreter of the clas- 
sical world for the modern reading public. 
Her appeal is not to the classical scholar 
(though the classical scholar can learn 
much from her writings) but to the general 
reading public which has, amazingly 
enough, hastened to read her interpreta- 
tions with great alacrity and interest. Her 
books are characterized by crystalline writ- 
ing with constant challenges to the reader 
to recognize the relevance of the Greek con- 
tribution to Western mankind. 

The Echo of Greece is really a supple- 
ment to Miss Hamilton’s The Greek Way. 
In The Greek Way Miss Hamilton analyzes 
the supreme achievements of Athens of the 
fifth century primarily. It is the dulcet, res- 
onant voice of the Greek fifth century that 
is recorded in The Greek Way. In her most 
recent book, it is the “Echo of Greece” 
that is being recorded, the echo of the wan- 
ing fourth century. Many have criticized 
Miss Hamilton’s books, including The Echo 
of Greece, as being over-simplified and too 
general, as well as emphasizing the Atheni- 
an contribution over against those of the 


other Greeks. This is’ undoubtedly true, 
but this is a criticism from professors and 
scholars and, to judge by the wide circula- 
tion of her books, not the criticism from 
her non-scholarly reading public. 

Miss Hamilton has a keen love for things 
Greek and she desires to share this love 
with her readers. She can be simple but 
she can also be profound in her simplicity. 
Of the ten chapters that comprise the book 
under review, the first is significantly en- 
titled “Freedom” and this theme is one 
that runs throughout the entire book. 
“Freedom was born in Greece because 
there men limited their own freedom’’ 
(p. 18). “Freedom was a Greek discovery” 
(p. 29). “Responsibility was the price ev- 
ery man must pay for freedom” (p. 47). 
“Independence is freedom’s other name, 
and the people Menander wrote for were 
prepared by the time the garrison was in- 
stalled to live contentedly without freedom” 
(p. 152). This book might well have borne 
the title “The Decline of Greek Freedom in 
the Fourth Century B.c.’’ 

Along with freedom Miss Hamilton 
stresses the need for order, responsibility, 
discretion, so-phrostine-, and she tries to 
point out the importance of these Greek 
contributions for modern man. “The ruling 
characteristic of the Greeks was that they 
were driven to find out the necessary rela- 
tions, the clues that lead from confusion 
into order” (p. 19). “It was the ideal of 
self-mastery which Greece first pro- 
claimed, which she valued most, and 
which guided her in all of good that she 
achieved, in government, in art, in 
thought” (p. 165). Freedom with responsi- 
bility, order, so-phrostine- plus moderated in- 
dividualism can produce supreme creativ- 
ity; that is what Miss Hamilton seems to 
be saying. 

Athens’ Failure, the School Teachers 
(including Isocrates, Plato, and Aristotle), 
Demosthenes, Alexander the Great, Menan- 
der, the Stoics (including Zeno, Epictetus, 
and Marcus Aurelius), and Plutarch are 
discussed with considerable clarity in 
chapters bearing these names. The final 
chapter (X) “The Greek Way and the 
Roman Way” poses a challenge: that had 
the Christian Church followed the spiritual 
way of the Greeks instead of the temporal 
way of the Romans, ‘‘she would have 
found Christ’s way far easier and she might 
with Him have disdained temporal power” 
(p. 215), and the course of history might 
have been changed. But Edith Hamilton 
ends with an optimistic, almost mystical 
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note: “The influence of Greece died, but 
the truth and the beauty the Greeks dis- 
covered finally came to life again and 
have never passed away. They are still our 
teachers” (p. 244). 

JOHN E. REXINE 
Colgate University 


Hellenic History (Fourth edition), by GEorGcE 
Wuuts Botsrorp and CHARLES ALEXANDER 
Rosrnson, Jr. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1956. Pp. xxiv, 519. 110 plates, 
63 figures, chronological table, glossary, 
bibliography, appendix and index. $6.75. 


THE WELL-KNOWN and widely-used Hellenic 
History is now announced in a fourth edi- 
tion following the third which was pub- 
lished in 1948 and slightly modified in a 
reprinting in 1950. The present volume 
might more justly be called a reprinting 
than a new edition, as Professor Robinson 
candidly admits that the “chief textual 
change” is Chapter II, The Bronze Age, 
“which has been rewritten.” As a matter 
of fact, I find no change whatever in the 
textual portion outside this chapter except 
for a brief appendix at the end on the 


Athenian Agora; and even with Chapter II 


considerable sections are left entirely or 
almost entirely as they were earlier. We 
are brought up to date on the decipherment 
of the Linear B script, with appropriate 
reference to Blegen, Wace, Bennett and 
others who paved the way for the great 
discovery of Ventris. The issue is clouded 
somewhat, as a reference (page 31) to 
Cadmus, “who reputedly gave Greece its 
writing” is not related to the earlier system 
of writing, and earlier and later systems 
of writing are not distinguished. One new 
plate contains a reproduction of one of the 
Pylos tablets, which would have been made 
more meaningful if a transliteration into 
Greek and translation had been offered, 
with some identification of the signs to 
indicate the nature of the writing. Refer- 
ence is made to Hittite records (‘it seems 
certain that the Trojans, Achaeans, and 
Atreus are mentioned in them”) though 
the suggestion would have been by no 
means new when the earlier edition came 
out. The discovery of the Arzawa Empire 
receives a sentence, and a word is given to 
several sites in the Greek world which 
have recently been centers of important 
archaeological discoveries. 

Sometimes the modifications appearing in 
Chapter II of the fourth edition are not for 
the best. Earlier, despite some confusion 
in organization, we had a little over half a 
page on “Mycenaean” Athens, with a brief 


but detailed description of one of the tombs 
on the north slope of the Areopagus, en- 
livened by specific mention of two skeletons 
(and part of a third), and swords, a bowl, 
and a cleaver, all of bronze. The third 
edition noted for us the remains of the 
blue pigment, the gold-leafed rosettes, 
vases, the walled palace and the houses of 
the populace—all calling to mind the fact 
that people really lived as well as died 
here. All this has been reduced to 6 lines 
in the fourth edition. We still have a 
“necropolis,” but the skeletons, to say 
nothing of the swords, pigments, rosettes, 
and so forth, have been excluded in the re- 
writing, with some loss of vividness as 
well as completeness. On the credit side it 
may be said that the chapter does convey 
something of the enthusiasm and excite- 
ment of the new discoveries, and justly 
leads the student to expect more, to- 
gether with some changes of our current 
ideas, in the future. 

Considerations of space apparently pre- 
vented the rewriting of the section dealing 
with the Athenian Agora (as the pagination 
of the text still follows exactly that of the 
third edition); consequently an account of 
recent excavations in the Agora is given 
in a page and a half summary (an excel- 
lent one) in an Appendix added towards the 
end of the book. Full cross references to 
the text and illustrations are made in the 
Appendix, though the arrangement is still 
rather awkward. References of the Appen- 
dix are not fully covered in the index. 

Hellenic History is particularly generous 
with maps and diagrams, and four new 
ones are added in this edition. Exigencies 
of space again have caused some rear- 
rangement, and several plans are relegated 
to the back of the book instead of being 
placed more conveniently within the text. 
The index does not seem to include any 
references to the plans and diagrams, 
though such reference was usually, though 
not always, made in the third edition. The 
presence of a North arrow (placed on some 
plans) would facilitate orientation if placed 
on all. There are now 110 plates in all, 
though in several instances one plate will 
contain two or three pictures, all gathered 
together in the middle of the book. This 
edition has substituted several new photo- 
graphs of items illustrated already in the 
third edition, with some inconsistency at 
least in one instance. The old photograph 
showed the Lion Gate at Mycenae before 
the large stones to the right of the relief 
were put back in place. This large photo- 
graph is still included, but an inset is added 
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on the same page showing the relief in 
detail. This inset shows the stones re- 
placed, though there is no explanation of 
the difference between the two pictures. 
One of the new plates, a double-page map 
of Greece, with a small inset showing the 
map of Eratosthenes, is partly a duplica- 
tion, as the left portion of the map had 
already appeared, almost identically, as a 
figure facing page 1. Reference to the 
plates should have been’ included in the 
index. 

Perhaps the most serious indication of 
some slackness in preparing a new edition 
is to be found in the Select Bibliography. 
In this section there are books enough, but 
with the exception of the date 1953 as com- 
pleting the publication of the series on the 
Athenian tribute lists, there is no reference 
to any book later than 1947. The omission 
in the bibliography of more recent books 
is to some extent overcome by mention in 
the preface of some publications, particu- 
larly in the field of archaeology. No notice 
whatever is. made of the numerous paper- 
back works on _ classical subjects; and 
though titles of these books may be 
available from other sources, for instance 
the lists in the Classical World, it would 


be a great convenience to student and 
teacher to have them listed in a basic text. 


Also, having the paper-backs listed in a 
history as excellent as this one is would do 
a great deal to overcome the _ strong 
prejudice which still seems to exist in some 
circles towards these really valuable pub- 
lications. 

Despite some awkwardness in the ar- 
rangement of the book and some pedantic 
doubt about calling this really a new 
edition, we may be thankful to Professor 
Robinson and to the Macmillan Company 
for keeping Hellenic History fairly current. 
It is now even a richer book, offering in 
one volume the story of much of Greek 
civilization which would be hard to come 
by in small libraries. This is indeed an 
excellent “standard” text. 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER 
University of Georgia 


Introduction to Medieval Latin, by Kar. 
Strecker. English translation and revision by 
Robert B. Palmer. Berlin: Weidmann, 1957. 
Pp. 159. 


KarRL STRECKER’S WORK as the editor of the 
plays of Hroswitha (Leipzig 1906, 1930) and 
many other medieval texts eminently quali- 
fied him to write the brilliant essai d’initia- 
tion, Einfiihrung in das Mittellatein, which 


was first published by Weidmann of Berlin 
in 1928 (3rd German edition, 1939); and a 
French translation by Paul van de Woestijne 
eventually appeared, Introduction a l'étude 
du latin médiéval, in 1933 (3rd _ edition, 
based on the third edition of the German, 
Lille and Geneva, 1948).1 Thus what was 
once merely an introductory lecture has, 
at the hands of various scholars, been made 
a valuable Hilfsmittel; and now Palmer has 
enormously enhanced its value by bringing 
the bibliographical entries up to 1955. In 
addition, he has judiciously expanded scat- 
tered notes and remarks and—in this field 
that has been growing with bewildering 
rapidity—he has done his work very well. 
I shudder to think of the many hours of 
devoted labor, especially in checking the 
hundreds of references in the text, as well 
as the careful index. It is a book to be 
highly recommended to the scholar as well 
as to the beginner in the field of late Latin. 
And in it Strecker, like another great me- 
dievalist, Ernst R. Curtius in European 
Literature and the Latin Middle Ages (New 
York: Pantheon Books, 1953), repeatedly 
emphasizes the hidden riches still to be 
recovered among the sometimes forbidding 
texts of the late patristic and medieval 
periods; indeed, the subtle links which bind 
the Renascence with antiquity still offer a 
field which could reward future scholars. In, 
any case, the new Strecker-Palmer (here- 
after S-P) will prove extremely valuable in 
opening up a new and rich vein. 

At the same time, while we find the vol- 
ume useful, several strictures might be 
expressed on Strecker’s work as a whole. 
In the first place, the bibliography seems 
not to be sufficiently selective; articles and 
monographs dating from the turn of the 
century are retained when their signifi- 
cance is long since past. Secondly, perhaps 
the most dated section of the book is that 
on ‘Word Formation and Meaning” (S-P 
48-56); though the list purports to indicate 
peculiarities of medieval usage, it actually 
contains a number of classical (or at least 
Silver) Latin words; still other words may 
be found in the Latin Fathers or in the 
early versions of the Old and New Testa- 
ments. Indeed, there was little need to 
reprint this list, which was perhaps signif- 
icant in 1927; but since then we have seen 
a good number of late Latin lexica, as, for 
example, the well-known Baxter-Johnson- 
Abrahams, Medieval Latin Word-List from 
British and Irish Sources (London: Oxford 
Press, 1934), and A. Souter, A Glossary of 
Later Latin to 600 A. D. (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1949). A careful check in the TLL so 
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far as it goes will also reveal that many of 
the meanings are not as medieval as 
Strecker first thought. But this is a minor 
point; the list was meant merely to be sug- 
gestive, and Strecker himself seems to have 
anticipated a good deal of caviling. 

Again, the section on the medieval clausula 
or cursus (S-P 86-90) is somewhat obscure 
and misleading, and is an instance of where 
the actual text has not absorbed the ad- 
vances indicated in the bibliography. Here 
-would have been the place, too, to include 
a mention of the probiem of word-order in 
patristic and medieval Latin. The heavy 
reliance on Curtius’ European Literature 
(see S-P, Index, s.v.) is natural; but Cur- 
tius’ suggested linking of the classical with 
the medieval period is extremely mislead- 
ing, particularly in his treatment of clas- 
sical rhetoric (S-P 68-70): as I attempted 
to point out in my review of Curtius in 
Thought 29 (1954) 435-39, Curtius’ examples 
and general hypotheses should be treated 
with the greatest caution. : 

Again, despite the importance of the Bol- 
landist Acta Sanctorum for the field of me- 
dieval hagiography (see S-P 100), it is odd 
that Strecker in all his editions gave it such 
brief and inadequate treatment, without 
any clear notion of its merits and defects 
or any reference to the three different 
editions, one of which, the so-called Venice 
reprint (1734-1770), should not be used for 
scholarly purposes. Though Strecker recog- 
nized the importance of the pre-Hieronymian 
translations of the Bible as well as Jerome’s 
Vulgate in the development of the thought 
and the diction of medieval Latin, he never, 
even in the later editions, clarified his dis- 
cussion of the Itala and the Vulgate, and 
the resulting treatment in S-P 23-28 (now 
more fully interlarded with bibliography) 
is more confusing than ever; anyone who 
does not already know his way about in 
this area will hardly learn it from S-P. 
Temporarily at least one can only recom- 
mend B. J. Roberts, The Old Testament 
Text and Versions, The Hebrew Text in 
Transmission and the History of the Ancient 
Versions (Cardiff: University of Wales 
Press, 1951); and for a more popular treat- 
ment, H. G. G. Herklots, How Our Bible 
Came to Us (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1957). In such a critical area as this 
for the development of medieval Latin, it 
is appalling that such confusion should still 
reign in scholarly circles. It is only by an 
awareness of the different Latin versions 
at issue in any particular period (not to 
speak of the actual meaning of the relevant 
texts) that the careful medieval scholar 


can efficiently operate. But in S-P it is a 
case of the weight of bibliography prevent- 
ing the scholarly beast of burden from 
making any clear progress. 

But all this is not intended to obscure the 
many excellences of the volume. For ex- 
ample, the section on medieval poetry (S-P 
71-85) is, for all its succinctness, very well 
done. I need but add that for the dimension 
of performance, particularly for the Church 
hymn, one should now consult Dom Anselm 
Hughes’ edition of Early Mediaeval Music 
up to 1300 (London: Oxford University 
Press, 1954). But in general one will find 
the treatment in S-P an excellent introduc- 
tion to an untidily sprawling field. : 

In any case, with regard to the work of 
translation and revision, the learned As- 
sociate Professor of Classics at Scripps Col- 
lege has done his work well. For making 
the well-worn handbook more easily avail- 
able to English-speaking scholars, Dr. Pal- 
mer and the Weidmann publishers have put 
us very much in their debt. 


HERBERT S.J. 
Bellarmine College, 
Plattsburgh, N.Y. 


NOTE 


1 For lists of Strecker’s works, see the Fest- 
schriften offered to him on his seventieth (1931) 
and his eightieth birthday (1941): Studien zur 
lateinischen Dichtung des Mittelalters: Ehrengabe 
fiir Karl Strecker zum 4. September 1931, ed. 
W. Stach and H. Walter (Dresden, 1931) and 
Corona Quernea, K. Strecker zum 80. Geburts- 
tage dargebracht (Leipzig, 1941). 


The Greek Tyrants, by A. ANpREWweEs. New 
York: Longmans Green and Co. (London: 


Hutchinson’s University Library) 1956. Pp. 


164. $2.40 (trade); $1.80 (text). 


No FULL SCALE TREATMENT of the Greek 
tyrants has appeared since the publication 
of P. N. Ure’s The Origin of Tyranny in 
1922. Professor Ure’s book, extremely valu- 
able for information and full documentation, 
unfortunately forced an interpretation of the 
tyrants as capitalists, as he frequently 
leaned on a too facile comparison with the 
scandalous big business men of the United 
States for our full agreement. Now as a 
volume for Hutchinson’s University Library, 
under the general editorship of H. T. Wade- 
Gery. Professor Andrewes presents The 
Greek Tyrants, as a study of a crucial 
period of Greek politics, “when an old order 
was breaking down and a new order was 
not yet established.” 

We have here actually only a brief mono- 
graph, 164 pages including bibliography, 
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notes, and index, soundly argued and clearly 
organized, but obviously prepared for the 
general reader and not for the professional 
historian or political scientist. Yet the sum- 
mary treatment would often be a hardship 
to the general reader, who is expected to 
have his Herodotus pretty well at his finger 
tips. One chapter is given to the military 
monarchy in Sicily, and part of the epilogue 
hardly does more than list the rulers of the 
fourth and third centuries who are com- 
monly called tyrants. It may be wondered 
why this section was included at all, but 
the author sees a general similarity be- 
tween the dislocations of the seventh- and 
sixth-century cities and a breakdown in the 
fourth and following centuries. The insta- 
bility of these times was “at once the op- 
portunity for tyrants and the justification of 
their seizure of power.” 

The major portion of the book outlines 
tyranny as it developed in early Greece. 


The discussion presents no startling argu- 
ment. The Homeric monarchies led to oli- 
garchies in most of the Greek cities. The 
oligarchies were incompetent or unwilling 
to cope with the economic or political prob- 
lems which arose. The growth of the hop- 
lite army encouraged a new element in the 


population, the demos, to take an interest 
in political affairs from which it had for- 
merly been excluded. Coinage brought about 
a change from barter to widen the gap be- 
tween rich and poor. Racial tension, though 
secondary, played some part in the discon- 
tent of the time. Fear of Persian conquest 
caused tension in the East Greek cities. Out 
of all this arose the tyrant, no autocrat 
crazed for power, trampling on the rights of 
his subjects to satisfy his own ambition, but 
an individual taking advantage of the in- 
stability of the times when there was need 
for a strong government to repair the dam- 
age and pull the state together. 

At this point we find what seems to me 
the weakest part of the book: the author 
just takes for granted that out of these 
conditions of unrest a tyrant will come, and 
does not examine why these particular con- 
ditions would have brought into being a 
political figure whose constitutional position 
was so equivocal. Athens was able to 
weather the storms for a while, of course, 
and the reforms of Solon prevented tyranny 
there for a generation, though (if I am not 
summarizing a hasty argument too hastily) 
the main reason Solon himself did not be- 
come tyrant was his own restraint. Sparta 
is given rather more credit for political 
astuteness than is commonly attributed to 
her, and she was able to stave off tyranny 
by deliberately organizing “‘the first hoplite 


constitution of Greek history.” 

The Greek cities of the fifth century and 
early fourth, whether democracies or oli- 
garchies, had solved for their own time the 
problem of creating an executive in a way 
which was tolerably efficient yet under the 
control of the citizens. Yet the constitutional 
problem is still not fully considered, nor do 
we find a full treatment of the relationship 
of the tyrannies to the later democracies 
and oligarchies, which in Athens at least 
grew more or less directly out of the condi- 
tions which developed in the tyranny. 

Some. attention is given to the semantic 
development of the word “tyrant,” but 
again the briefness of the book prevented a 
thorough analysis. The word itself had no 
one specific meaning, and in determining 
what it meant to the Greeks the time and 
the occasion of its use must be considered. 
No reference is made to its ultimate deri- 
vation, nor to any possible connection with 
the “turret” words, nor to “Etruscan.” At 
its earliest appearance in Archilochus, there 
was no difference between king and tyrant. 
Ttrannos and basiletis continued to be used 
interchangeably; though as early as Solon 
and Theognis turannos was beginning to 
have a derogatory meaning, the idea that 
tyrants are wicked was not fully established 
until the fourth century, as may most 
easily be seen in Plato’s contrast of the 
“good” philosopher-king with the “panto- 
mime ogre” of a tyrant. However, to say 
that Aeschylus and Sophocles can employ 
turannos interchangeably with basiletis is an 
oversimplification. Professor Andrewes sup- 
ports this remark by a reference to the 
Choephoroe (line 479) but there is no sup- 
port to the observation concerning Sopho- 
cles. If he had in mind the most famous 
use of the word associated with Sophocles, 
the title Oidipous turannos (whether or not 
Sophocles gave it that title is here beside 
the point: it passed as an appropriate use 
of the word), I would suggest that the word 
is here not equivalent to basilets. Cedipus 
Rex is an inadequate translation. Oedipus 
has come into power in Thebes, ostensibly 
breaking the’ line of hereditary succession, 
almost a usurper, hence a tyrant in the 
same sense as Gyges, Cypselus, and a host 
of others were tyrants. That Oedipus in 
actual fact was the hereditary successor, 
a relationship unknown to himself at the 
opening of the play but recognized by the 
audience, is another example of that Sopho- 
clean use of dramatic irony which appears 
so frequently in the play itself. As for 
Aeschylus, the line in the Choephoroe may 
equate turannos and basiletis; but surely 
the castigation of Zeus as tyrant in Prome- 
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theus Bound means something more than 
that Zeus was king. 

It is carefully observed that tyranny 
“was not a constitution, and the tyrant held 
no official position and bore no formal 
title.” Yet the author slips into the usual 
habit of referring to the “reign” of Cypselus 
and others. 

Professor Andrewes’ little book is wel- 
come and will be a convenient place to 
find a short account of many of the out- 
standing figures of early Greece. Its great- 
est value I hope will be to stimulate the 
author or someone else to undertake a full 
dress account of Greek tyranny, with a 
complete array of references to the sources 
and a thorough analysis of the constitutional 
questions involved. 

JaMES W. ALEXANDER 
University of Georgia 


BRIEF NOTICES 


Oriental Religions in Roman Paganism, by 
Franz Cumont. New York: Dover Publica- 
tions, Inc., 1956. Pp. xxv, 298. $1.75 (paper- 
back). 


A reprint of the original publication of 1911. 


The Mysteries of Mithra, by Franz Cumonr. 
Translated by T. J. McCormack. New York: 
Dover Publications, Inc., 1956. Pp. x, 239. 
$1.85 (paperback). 


A reprint (“of the second edition”) of this 
well-known translation (1903). 


Poetic, Scientific and Other Forms of Dis- 
course, by JosHUA WuatTmMoucH. (Sather 
Classical Lectures, Vol. 29) Berkeley: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1956. Pp. x, 285. 
$5.00. 


Ordinarily this book should have been re- 
viewed at length in CJ, but owing to the late 
date at which it was received, this proved 
impossible. The book is so full of a number 
of things that little less than another book of 
equal length can adequately discuss it. Rec- 
ommended to all who are fond of Tristram 
Shandy, but not to impartial haters of mathe- 
matics in every shape. 


Saint Augustine’s De Civitate Dei, Selections 
with Notes and Vocabulary, edited by Rev. 
WiLL1AM G. Most. Washington: The Catholic 
Education Press, 1956. Pp. 261. 


The Second Edition, “revised and enlarged,” 
of a school text which first appeared in 1949. 


Plato: Protagoras and Meno, translated by 
W. K. C. Gurnee. (The Penguin Classics 
L68) Baltimore: Penguin Books Inc., 1956. 
Pp. 157. $.65. 


Another excellent translation in this valu- 
able series, with a usefu! introduction and 
summaries. 


The History of Rome, by THEopoR MoMMSEN 
Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1957. 5 vols. 


This translation, which first appeared about 
1861-2, with some changes in 1868, 1870, and 
1894, was made by William P. Dickson, al- 
though his name is nowhere mentioned in 
this reprint (apparently a photo-offset repro- 
duction of the American edition of 1903). 


Roman Life, by Mary Jounston. Chicago: 
Scott, Foresman and Company, 1957. Pp. 478; 
473 ill. 


An expanded revision, in new and attractive 
format, of The Private Life of the Romans, 
“prepared under the supervision of Eleanore 
H. Cooper, Directing Editor of the Scott- 
Foresman Latin Program.” 


Aristotle: Politica, edited by W. D. Ross. 
New York: Oxford University Press 
(C.C.T.) 1957. Pp. ix, 282; index nominum et 
potiorum verborum. 


A new text of the Politics in the same rather 
undesirable small type as the recent editions 
of the De Anima and Fragmenta in the 
same series. 


St. Augustine, The City of God (Vol. I), trans- 
lated by Grorce E. McCracken. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press (The Loeb 
Classical Library) 1957. Pp. Ixxxix, 399. $3.00. 


The first volume of the seven-volume Loeb 
translation. Reads smoothly and elegantly, in 
general. 


Plato, Republic Bk. I, edited by D. J. ALtan. 
London: Methuen and Co., Ltd., 1957. Pp. 130. 
11/6 (with vocabulary); 9s. (without vocabu- 
lary). 

This appears to be merely a reprint of the 
1953 edition, which was a revision of the 
original (very useful) 1940 text. 


Latin Studies and the Humanities, by C. O. 


Brink. Cambridge University Press, 1957. 
Pp. 27. $.75. 


Brink’s inaugural lecture (delivered Feb. 1, 
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1956) as Kennedy Professor of Latin. A sane 
and stimulating statement of the modern 
situation. 


English-Sanskrit Glossary, by Donatp C. 
Swanson. Minneapolis, 1957 (photo-offset 
from typescript). Order from the author, 310 
Folwell Hall, U. of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minn. Pp. vii, 81. 


A very useful and inclusive little dictionary. 


The March Up Country (a translation of 
Xenophon’s Anabasis), by W. H. D. Rouse. 
Ann Arbor: The University of Michigan 
Press, 1958. Pp xiii, 205. $3.95. 


This attractive reprint of Rouse’s familiar 
version (first published in 1947) seems un- 
likely to compete seriously with the Penguin 
version by Rex Warner (whose style, on the 
whole, is slightly more natural) for reasons 
of price. Nevertheless, many will welcome it, 
for one reason or another. 


Folk Tale, Fiction and Saga in the Homeric 
Epics, by Rxuys Carpenter. Berkeley: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1958. Pp. 198, in- 
dex. $1.50 (paperback). 


Here we have another attractive reprinting, 
this time of the Sather Lectures (Volume 
20) first published in 1946. Whatever one 
may think of Carpenter’s theories, he is 
always stimulating and enjoyable to read. 


Saint Luke: The Acts of the Apostles, trans- 
lated by C. H. Riev. (The Penguin Classics 
L56) Baltimore: Penguin Books Inc., 1958. 
Pp. 176. $.85. 


Here is another to add to the list of read- 
able modern versions of the New Testament. 
An introduction, five maps, and 62 pages 
of notes increase its usefulness. 


Two Satyr Plays (Euripides’ Cyclops and 
Sophocles’ Ichneutai), translated by Rocer 
LANCELYN GREEN. (Penguin Classics L76) 
Baltimore: Penguin Books Inc., 1957. 


A new version in English rhymed verse 
(mainly heroic couplets). The gaps in the 
Ichneutai are imaginatively supplied, after 
the precedent of Murray’s Menander. Notes, 
introduction, and an appendix containing a 
version of two dithyrambs of Pindar: fr. 75 
[45] (from Dionys. Halic. Comp. Verb. 22) 
and the long fragment from Ox. Pap. 1604. 


Book REvIEws 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


WESTERN MARYLAND COLLEGE, Westminster, 
Md., will sponsor a Latin Workshop for 
three weeks this summer, beginning July 7, 
under the direction of Professor William R. 
Ridington of the Department of Classics, 
and with the cooperation of CAAS. The com- 
posite course will include study of the Latin 
language, art and mythology, classroom 
methods, and audio-visual aids. Three hours 
of graduate credit will be given. 


THe CAMWS Sempte Awarp for 1958 has 
been made to Garth Lambert, teacher of 
Greek at the King Collegiate Institute, Tor- 
onto, for study at the American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens. 


THE RECIPIENT of the Eta Sigma Phi Scholar- 
ship for study at the American Academy in 
Rome during the summer of 1958 is Harry 
C. Rutledge, 402 12th Avenue, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


RoME Prize FELLOWSHIPS for 1958-1959 have 
been awarded in Classical Studies to: Mario 
A. Del Chiaro, Univ. of California, Santa 
Barbara; Bettie L. Forte, Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege; Harold C. Gotoff, Cornell Univ.; Mich- 
ael H. Jameson, Univ. of Pennsylvania; 
Anne Newton Pippin, Vassar College. 


Miss HeteEN E. Henpricks, Morton High 
School, Cicero, Ill., has received the annual 
scholarship of the Vergilian Society for 
summer study at Cumae. An additional 
scholarship was awarded to Miss Patricia 
M. Gervan, Kingston Collegiate Institute of 
Ontario. 


EXPERIENCED CLASSICIST 


Ph.D. contrib. ‘Latinitas’ & other 
period., Latn & Greek lang., lit., 
civiliz. at all levels, presently w. 
large Univ. (highest recomm.) seeks 
pos. as Assoc. or Asst. Professor, 
pref. east. seaboard. 
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Rev. Raymonp V. Scuoper, S.J. 
West Baden College 
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433 East Erie Street 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


Miss MIGNONETTE SPILMAN 
160 South 13th East Street 
Salt Lake City 2, Utah 


D. Van Nostranp & Co., Inc. 
120 Alexander Street 
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VERGILIAN SocieTy OF AMERICA 
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Oberlin, Ohio 


SUMMER WORKSHOPS & INSTITUTES 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
Bloomington, Indiana 


UNIversITY 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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Turts UNIVERSITY 
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University oF WISCONSIN 
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MEDICAL LATIN AND GREEK 
WILLIAM H. ALLEN iy 
BOOKSELLER MIGNONETTE SPILMAN 
Professor of Classics, Emeritus 
2031 WALNUT STREET University of Utah 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. Prior study of Latin or Greek is not 
a requirement for use of this text. 


BOOKS IN "Very accurate . . . an excellent 


publication," 


LATIN & GREEK O. H. Perry Pepper, M.D. — Bulletin of the 


Medical Library Association. 
Used by: University of lowa, Tulane 


and University, Emory University, Brigham 

Young University, University of Utah, 

works relating to University of Arizona, La Salle Col- 

lege, Nebraska State Teachers Col- 

classical antiquity lege (Kearney), College of St. Thomas. 
bought and sold Order from: 


Edwards Brothers, Inc. 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


$3.75 
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